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GUIDE US TO-DAY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 





Guide us to-day, O loving Care, 
Shielding our dangerous way! 
The white mist binds the sky o’erhead, 

The gulf beside is deep and dread, 
Our course a maze, our path a thread. 
Guide us, Love’s dearest care ; 
Guide us this day. 


Guide us to-day, sweet soul of Peace, 
Making men’s hearts obey! 
Our naked breasts bleed at a wound; 
Oppression bows us to the ground, 
Our hearts faint at a cruel sound. 
Kind, calm, consoling Peace, 
Guide us this day. 


Guide us to-day, O tender Grace! 
From zenith, shadows stray ; 
A sad, deep murmur haunts the sea; 
The summer withers; and the free, 
Fresh wind has sighs of mystery. 
Guide us, O tender Grace, 
Guide us to-day. 


Guide us, Love, Peace and Grace! 
Guide us, divinest Light! 
Through all our work and care and woe, 
Through all the dizzy joys we know, 
Through that ‘‘Dark Valley” where we go, 
Guide us, Love’s dearest light, 
To-day, to-night. 





oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Wyoming is aState. President Harrison 
signed the bill July 10, thus completing 
the legal formalities. ‘The world has now 
one true Republic, a bright example for 
the older States to follow. 

——- -— -*#@e- 

In the House of Representatives, July 8, 
on motion of Mr. Baker, of New York, the 
Senate amendments to the House bill for 
the admission of Wyoming were con- 


curred in. 
—_—————_*oo— 


In the Senate, July 9, the presiding offi- 
cer (Mr. Ingalls) announced his signature 
to the bill for the admission of Wyoming 
asa State. The bill then went to the Pres- 
ident for his signature. 

*e+- 

At the recent school elections in South 
Dakota, the women exercised the limited 
Suffrage, which is all they now possess. 
At Arlington, according to the Daily Free 
Press, a larger vote was polled than at any 
previous school election. 

“Two good tickets were in the field. 
The ‘women’s ticket’ won by_twenty- 
nine majority, electing C. C. Maxwell, 
Miss E. H. Stead and Mrs. A. M. Cross. 
Arlington has earnest, intelligent women, 
awake to the live issues of the day, and 
nearly all of them were out to the election, 
demonstrating their desire for equal suf- 
—- The chief opposition to the women 
to-day came not from interest in school 
Matters, but from opposition to woman 
suffrage, and was largely from that class, 
present insevery community, who fear 
their privileges may be abridged when 
women have the right to vote.” 

At Bowdle ‘ta big vote was polled. 
The ladies turned out in full force.” At 
Clark, Mrs. Bennett, wife of Supreme 
Judge Bennett, was nominated for the 
School board, and received a good vote, 
but was defeated. 














Co-education is under discussion at Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) University. The president 
and trustees are said to favor opening the 


++ 
+ 


doors to women as soon as money can be | 


saying: 

**T amin favor of co-education. But if I 
had a daughter, I should not want to send 
her here as the young men come,—to live 
anywhere and be exposed to all kinds of 
influences. If some of our moneyed men 


| would come forward and pledge a proper 
building, the trustees and faculty could | 








} 
| 





take care of the rest. There is a large 
tract of land set off the grounds around 
the president's house, which could be util- 
ized. Interest has been taken in the sub- 
ject before, and the trustees were be- 
queathed .a certain amount of money, 
subject to a life interest, to develop co- 
education. But that money is not availa- 
ble yet. Rochester has no institution of 
higher learning for women, and I can ap- 
preciate the desire on the part of parents 
to have their daughters educated nearer 
home.” 


At other institutions, however, such as 
Boston University and the University of 


Michigan, where the young women as | 


well as the young men are allowed to 
board where they please, no trouble has 
resulted. If any one makes a bad use of 
this liberty, it is not the girls. 


2+ 
7? 


The effort made in Chicago to secure 
additional representation of women on the 
city school board, has resulted in the ap- 
pointment by Mayor Cregier of Miss Mary 
E. Burt. She is the second woman ap- 
pointed to act in that capacity, the first 
being Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, who was 
appointed by Mayor Roche two years ago. 
With these two estimable women on the 
school board, the Best interests of the 
schools will be cared for. 





++ 
*? 


The press report that the Canadian del- 
egates at the International Sunday School 
Convention opposed the election of Miss 
Willard us delegate-at-large, is contra- 
dicted. The action of the convention in 
making Miss Willard a delegate was not 
only unanimous and without debate, but 
was attended with great enthusiasm. So 
far as learned, Miss Willard was the only 
lady upon whom this honor was conferred. 
The efforts of Miss Willard, Miss Lucia F. 
Kimball and others of the W. C. T. U. in 
behalf of temperance lessons have resulted 
in the setting apart of two Sundays to be 
exclusively devoted to temperance teach- 
ing, and of two other Sundays for which a 
temperance lesson and a missionary lesson 
are to be provided, leaving it optional with 
schools to use éither. 

—--- 2-o————— 

The World’s Fair Commission has 
doubled the size of the board of lady man- 
agers, as provided in the act of Congress, 
thus making it as large as the men’s 
board. It will consist of nine ladies from 
Chicago, to be appointed by President 
Palmer, and two from each State and Ter- 
ritory, with two alternates. 











———-¢ & o—_____- 

The commencement season is followed 
by that of educational conventions, which 
is at its height as we write. The National 
Educational Association is in session at 
St. Paul, Minn., and one of the first ques- 
tions discussed was co-education. One 
evening session was wholly in charge of 
the women. The first paper of the even- 
ing was ‘The Moral Value of Art Educa- 
tion,” by Miss Ada M. Laughlin, of 
St. Paul. The discussion was continued 
by Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, and 
others. Miss Frances Willard, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., read the last paper of the evening 
on **The White Cross Movement in Educa- 
tion.” 
movements which in the largest way will 
raise this idea to its rightful place in the 
lives of young people. 
suffrage, co-education, the financial inde- 
pendence of women, and a reform in dress. 
All these reforms should be taught in the 
public schools and wrought into the think- 
ing of young people. 

—_————__$_~?~-9-¢ 

Two great educational institutions have 
been opened to women lately. King’s 
College, at Windsor, N. B., the oldest 
English-speaking institution of learning 
in the British colonial empire, celebrated 
its centennial, June 26, and its governors 
decided to inaugurate the new centenary 
of the college’s history by admitting ladies 
to the regular under-graduate course. Ox- 
ford University, England, after discussion 
and considerable opposition on the part of 
some of its professors, has thrown open 
its medical examinations to women. 


++ 
a iad 


tev. J. W. Bashford, president of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, in the course 





| of his address to the graduates of that in- 


stitution, spoke of the movement during 


the present century toward personal free- | as well 


dom, and said, regarding woman suffrage: 


“The trend of modern times towards 
personal freedom and equality before the 
law has abolished scores of restrictions 
which rested upon women, and led to their 
partial enfranchisement in England, and in 


| seventeen States in our Union. This grow- 


ing sentiment finds voice in the unanimous 
report of the Judiciary Committee to Con- 
gress asking for their full enfranchise- 
ment; and the movement will not cease 
until taxation without representation is 
abandoned, and all our population, with- 
out regard to sex, has an equal voice in 


| disposing of money which all must alike 








contribute, and in making laws which all 
must alike obey.” 

One of the Women’s Franchise Leagues 
of Great Britain had a novel meeting on the 
8th of July. Among the patrons were the 
Countess of Carlisle, Lady Sandhurst, and 
Mrs. Jacob Bright. Jt was held in Prince’s 
Hall, London. Herman Vezin recited, 
also Miss Romola Tynte. Mrs. Larkcom 
and Madam Bella Cole sang. The novelty 
was in prefacing this musical and dramatic 
entertainment by a speech on women's 
suffrage. The speaker was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 





eo 


Mrs. Livermore delivered the address at 
the commencement of the State Normal 
Training-School, at New Britain, Conn, 
the last of June. Seventy-five graduates 
received their diplomas, seventy-four of 
whom were women. She also delivered 
the opening address before ‘The American 
Institute of Instruction,” at Saratoga, 
July 7. ‘**The Educational Outlook” was 
her theme. 





*e+ 
WOMEN IN CAMP. 


In the Province of Quebec, far away 
among the woods by the shore of Lake 
Memphremagog, lies a little summer en- 
campment of seven white tents, ina grassy 
amphitheatre surrounded by white birch 
trees and fragrant arbor vite. ‘The camp- 
ing party at present consists of eleven 
persons; two boys, aged respectively five 
and fifteen years, and nine © -ong-minded 
women. After arriving by railroad at the 


extreme north of Vermont, they took a 
| two hours’ voyage up Lake Memphrema- 





She believed there are four great | 


| 
| 


They are equal | 


gog in a steamboat, which landed them, 
bag and baggage, on the wharf of a little 
Canadian village of about a hundred in- 
habitants. Here they found awaiting them 
a queer flat-bottomed scow, chartered 
for the occasion. Into it were piled their 
trunks, valises, camera cases, barrels of 
provisions, bundles of bedding, boxes and 
bags of every sizeand shape. ‘The women 
sat on them, under umbrellas (for it was 
showering), and were slowly propelled by 
two uncouth natives, with long oars called 
sweeps, for a mile further along the lake, 
to the little home-made wharf that marks 
the site of their summercamp. Here they 
are now leading a quiet and restful life, 
‘far from the madding crowd.” 

Two years ago, the present writer made 
her first acquaintance with this delightful 
spot, and described in detail the broad, 
shining lake, the forest clad mountains, 
the picturesque rocky shores, with old 
evergreen trees and noble white birches 
twisting their roots into the crevices of the 
rock, aud leaning far out above the clear 
water; also the delights of bathing and 
boating, fish-chowders, short dresses, and 
life in the open air. The place is as lovely 
as ever, and the party fully as pleasant as 
that of 1888, though smaller. ‘The head 
of the encampment is the wife of the edi- 
tor of the Christian Register, herself the 
secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, who can do 
anything from taking down a German 
oration in shorthand and writing it out in 
English in time for next morning's paper, 
to concocting unparalleled soups and chow- 
ders, or building a log-cabin—the occupa- 
tion in which she is at present engaged. 

We have also with us the general secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities, a daugh- 
ter of the president of the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage League. She has done 
so hard a year’s work that she announces 


| her intention to kill apy one who shall 


mention a poor person to her during her 
vacation. Notwithstanding this sangui- 
nary threat, she has shown herself a 
benevolent and skilful nurse in cases of 
sick headache, which, in an encampment 
of women—even of strong-minded women 
—are more common than could be desired. 

‘There is also the National Lecturer of 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, who is showing herself as 


| powerful in muscle as she is in oratory, 


and has proved that she can clinch a nail 





as she can an argument. When 
barrels are to be rolled, boxes of pro- 
visions opened, tent ropes 
camera screws turned which have got 
wedged and defy the strength of all 
the other campers, she is in demand, and 
always rises to the occasion. She has 
lately devoted herself to carpentry, and 
with saw and hammer has constructed, out 
of old boards and ’long-shore lumber, vari- 


ous ingenious articles of furniture for her | 
LZ hl | 
rhe crowning achievement is a re- | 


tent. 


put up, or | 


markable towel-rack improvised from the | 
trunk of a dead tree, with the branches | 


sticking out as pegs. 

. We have also with us a niece of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. She shows the skill 
in domestic arts, and especially in cookery, 
that is reported to run in her family. We 
have a sweet-faced young lady from Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., who is preparing for the 
ministry, and has received a call to preach 
since she joined our encampment. There 
is a curly-headed five-year old boy, with 
the rosiest cheeks that ever did credit to a 
strong-minded mother’s raising; and a 
bigger boy, who can run faster and stand 
on his head longer than any other member 
of the party, and who is a universal fav- 
orite. There is the German governess of 
the five-year-old, a silent but indefatigable 
little helper, who spends her leisure inter- 
vals in writing long letters in her tent. Last 
but not least, there are two girls from the 
Boston Latin School. ‘They lately took 
part in a Latin play dramatized from the 
-Eneid, and on the smallest provocation 
they make the woods ring with sonorous 
Latin verses. Nevertheless, they are as full 
of frolic and friskiness as a pair of young 
kittens. Whether splashing madly in the 
lake or running races with shrieks across 
the campus, they show not the slightest 
sign of that ‘dulled and spiritless” condi- 
tion to which Mr. Grant Allen says that 
most girls are reduced by the higher educa- 
tion. The other day they celebrated the 
obsequies of a horned toad with the most 
approved classic rites. ‘They raised a 
funeral pyre (although I never heard that 
the ancients had to pour on kerosene to 
make it burn), ande while the corpse, 
wrapped in the American flag, was c 
suming to ashes, the girls marched around 
the fire with streaming veils and dishevelled 
tresses, singing to a lugubrious air, 


“Integer vitae, scelerisque purus,” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE is busily engaged 
on the statue of the Queen which she is 
modelling for the people of Kensingtoz. 

REY. Miss MARION MuRDOCK. of Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, gave an eloquent address of 
welcome to the editors of the Upper Des 
Moines Editorial Association at the late 
annual meeting. 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe is at her home 
in Newport for the summer. She read a 
paper on the Greek drama at the first 
meeting of the 'Town and Country Club, on 
the 8th inst. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT carried home 
with her to England a remarkable collec- 
tion of American curiosities as mementoes 
for her children of their mother’s travels. 
It included shells, Indian arrowheads, 
bearskins from Canada, two stuffed tana- 
gers, and a baby alligator. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE is crowded 
with engagements until September. She 
is to lecture or to be present at the various 
‘‘Chautauqua Assemblies” in Michigan, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, New York 
and Maine, also at Weirs, Ocean Grove, 
etc. She has the largest programme of 
summer work she has ever undertaken. 


Mrs. ALMIRA S. STEELE established the 
Steele Orphanage at Chattanooga five years 
ago. Since then 286 colored homeless 
| little ones have been cared for. Many of 
these have graduated, at the age of fifteen, 
into industrial schools. She has begun a 
similar orphanage at Atlanta. She also 
has the management of the Steele High 
School at MeNeills, S. C., and is responsi- 
ble for all its expenses. 


ELIZABETH W. GILMER is editor and 
proprietor of the Quincy (Ill.) Patriot. 
The Patriot is a good local paper, and is 
Prohibition in politics. It supports State 
and county tickets, each bearing the name 
of a woman candidate,—Miss Mary Allen 
West,—for Trustee of the State University, 
and Miss Ella Honwald for County School 
Superintendent. 


Mrs. 8. M. PERKINS has recently held 
fourteen woman suffrage meetings in Wis- 
consin for the State Suffrage Society ; also 
six temperance addresses, one literary 

_lecture, and one sermon. Her summer 
| address will be Point Elizabeth, South 





escorted by as many of the campers as Portland, Me. The friends of her daugh- 


could be persuaded to improvise mourn- 
ing suits, and join the procession. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated in 
camp, after a mild and comparatively 
noiseless manner. Lying in bed in the 
morning and remembering what day it 
was, it seemed strange to hear, instead of 
the clanging of bells and popping of fire- 
crackers, only bird songs, the rustle of 
birch leaves, and the delicious plashing of 
the water along the shore. The head of 
our party always makes it a point to be 
out of the United States, if possible, on 
the Fourth of July. She sees no reason 
why her life should be annually made 
miserable because on that day long ago, 
her country attained its independence. 

Nevertheless, we celebrated. ‘The end 
of our log-cabin (parlor and general sitting- 
room) was adorned with a row of small 
American flags, the National Hymn was 
sung, and in the evening fireworks were 
let off upon the green, amid general 
applause, by the larger of our two boys. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw celebrated the day ina 
less desirable manner by having a sick 
headache; but she waved, as she lay in 
bed, an American flag which Miss Lucy 
Anthony brought her for the purpose; and 
the girls who went out boating were care- 
ful to have their little craft display the 
stars and stripes. The day was further 
distinguished by 
against four-footed invaders. A herd of 
cows graze around the tents, and one of 
them wears a bell, which can be heard 
tinkling a large part of the day. ‘This 
particular cow boldly ventured up to our 
dinner table, which was spread, as usual, 
in the openair. She sniffed at the pudding 
and liked the smell so much that she 
seemed determined to partake. 
after another was shaken at her by the 
indignant campers to induce her to leave, 
but without avail, and it looked as if the 
pudding would fall a sacrifice. Finally 
Miss Sophie, the quiet little German gov- 
erness, caught up one of the American 
flags and rushed at her, waving it vigor- 
ously. That was too much for her, and 
she turned and fled, leaving the younger 
members of the party patriotically elated 
at this victory of the stars and stripes over 
a Canadian cow. A. 8. B. 


ter, Miss Perkins, will be glad to hear that 
she is improving in health. 


Mrs. Simpson, wife of the well-known 
Methodist bishop, is active in good works. 
She planned the Methodist Orphanage, 
founded about ten years ago, and herself 
gave the first contribution toward it. The 
little waifs in orphan asylums ure often 
made to feel bitterly that they are ‘‘no- 
body’s child,” but in this institution a 
different spirit seems to prevail. One 
emall boy, being asked, ‘*‘Whose little boy 
are you?” answered cheerfully, ‘I am 
everybody's little boy!” 


Miss CONCORDIA LO6FVING, the well- 
known Swedish author, has just arrived in 
London from Paris. The great amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne was granted her 
by the authorities of the University—the 
first time it has ever been granted to a 
private individual—for a lecture in which 
she gave the detuils of the work of the 
Society for the Promotion of Good, of 
which she is vice-president. It aims to 
ensure, by the formation of agricultural 





a brilliant skirmish | 


One thing | 





colonies, the better development, physical 
and moral, of poor children who are 
thrown upon society in Sweden. Miss 
Léfving’s published lectures on ‘‘Physical 
Education and its Place in a System of 
Rational Education,” has been rewarded 
by a medal from the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France. 


Miss Dora NICHOLS, of Mountain Top, 
Ark., won the gold medal offered by Col. 
M. F. Locke for the best essay read at the 
closing exercises of Ouachita College, 
June 3. Four young men read essays on 
the subject, but the young lady’s essay 
was considered far the best by the judges. 
Colonel Locke is Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Mines and Manufactures. Miss 
Nichols is not the only Arkansas woman 
who has merited and received public 
mention. At a recent prominent Art 
Exhibit, an Arkansas girl was awarded 
first prize. Arkansas, in proportion to her 
wealth, appropriates more for common 
sclicols than any other State in the Union. 
Her schools are full of bright children 
who compare favorably with those of any 
locality. Women are nowhere treated 
with more courteous consideration. 
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NEBRASKA'S LADY LAWYERS. 

The following account of the lady law- 
yers of Nebraska is condensed from the 
Nebraska correspondence of the Chicago 
Tribune : 

Nebraska's first lady Jawyer was Mrs. 
Ada M. Bitteubender, of Lincoln. She 
read law in the office of her husband while 
editing the Record, » weekly newspaper 
published at Osceola, Neb. Whilereading 
law and editing the paper, she assisted in 
the Woman Suffrage Association, of which 
she was in 1881 the recording secretary, 
and in 1882 the president and chairman of 
the State Campaign Committee that 
labored to secure the adoption of the suf- 
frage amendment tothe constitution. She 
was admitted to practice in the District 
Court in 1882, after passing a rigid exam- 
ination in open court. She then entered 
int» partnership with her husband, and 
the firm, under the name of H. ©. & Ada 


M. Bittenbender, moved to Lincoln, where | 


they began the active practice of the law. 
Aug. 17, 1883, she: was admitted to prac- 
tice in tht Supreme Court. On that day 
she applied to that court for a writ of 
mandamus to compel a town board to hear 
remonstrances before granting saloon 
livenses under the Slocumb law. This 
was the first case under the law, and as 
she won her point, it established a prece- 
vedent which has been followed ever since. 
From 1884 to 1889. she was the superin- 
tendent of legislation and petitions of the 
Nebraska W. C. ‘I’. U., and aided in secur- 
ing the passage of the scientific temper- 
ance instruction bill, the law giving the 
mother equally with the father the guar- 
dianship of her children, the law raising 
the age of proteotion for girls from twelve 
‘to fifteen years, and other important meas- 
ures. 

[In 1887 Mrs. Bittenbender was elected 
superintendent of legislation and petitions 
of the National W. CU. ‘I’. U., which posi- 
tion she continues to hold. In 1888, at 
the New York Convention, she was elect- 
ed attorney for the National W. C. T. U.., 
and was re-elected last vear at a salary of 
$1,500 per annum. Since January, 1888, 
during each session of Congress, she has 
been at the national capital in the interest 
of national constitutional prohibition. 
She appeared before the sub-committee on 
education and labor in an elaborate ad- 
dress, which was made a part of the com- 
mittee s report. Last year she prepared a 
memorial for national constitutional pro- 
hibition, which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Union, and an edition of 5,000 copies 
issued to aid in the work. 

Ip 1888, Mrs. Bittenbender was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, being the third woman to 
reveive this honor. Court practice is more 
to her liking than office work. She isa 
prohibitionist and a suffragist. She is an 
ardent advocate of anti-monopoly and bal- 
lot reform, and is a charter member of the 
Nationalist Club No. 1, Washington, D. U., 
organized on the Bellamy idea. 

Miss Cora L. Ourcalt is, and has been 
for the last four years, the official stenog- 
rapher for the Supreme Court of Nebras- 
ka. Six years ago she took a course in 
shorthand at St. Louis. She then re- 
turned to her home in Lincoln, Neb., and 
filled an important position with the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Insurance Com- 


pany until she received her present ap- | 


pintment. When she was but eighteen 
years of age, she was enrolling clerk of 
the Nebraska House of Representatives, 
and filled the place to the satisfaction of 
all. When she accepted the position of 
official stenographer to the Supreme 
Court, Miss Outcalt began to study law, 
and it is conceded to-day that few lawyers 
in the State have a more thorough and 
practical knowledge of the subject than 
she. 

Mrs. Winona S. Sawyer, wife of the 
the Hon. A. J. Sawyer, is a native of New 


York, and her maiden name was Branch. | 


She was educated at Mount Carroll Semin- 
ary, Illinois, and paid nearly the whole 
expense of a four years’ course by services 
in the manual labor department and as as- 
sistant teacher. She graduated in 1871 
with high honors, and was valedictorian. 
She has diplomas from the collegiate and 
musical departments, and from the latter 
a gold medal for special excellence. After 
her graduation she taught for three years. 
When she married, in 1875, she came with 
her husband to reside in Lincoln. She be- 
gan the study of law under his direction, 
and was admitted tothe bar of the District 
Court in 1887. She was admitted to the 
Supreme Court in 1888. While she is not 
actively engaged in practice, she assists 
her husband in the preparation of his cases, 
and is regarded by the members of the bar 
as a well-read lawyer, with a well-bal- 
anced, judicial mind. At the annual ban- 
quet of the Lancaster Bar Association, 
held in February last, she responded ably 
and eloquentiv to one of the toasts. 

Mrs. Mary B. Bryan, née Marv E. Baird, 
was born in 1861, at Perry, Pike County, 
Ill. After receiving a common school 
education in her native town, she attended 
Monticello Seminary for one vear and the 
Jacksonville (Ill.) Female Academy for 
two years. She was graduated from the 
latter institution in 1881 with the highest 
honors. She continued her studies after 
leaving college. In 1884 she was married 
to W. J. Bryan, an attorney of Jackson- 
ville, I1l., and in the fall of 1886 began the 
study of the law with her husband as in- 
structor, taking the regular course of the 
Chicago Union Law School. In 1888 Mr. 
Bryan moved to Lincoln. Here Mrs. 


Bryan continued her legal studies until | 


November, 1888, when she passed a credit- 
able examination, and was admitted to 
—— in both the District and Supreme 

urts. Mrs. Bryan has never practised 
at the bar, and has no intention of doing 
so. Her only object in studying was to 
prepare herself more fully to enter into 
the work and plans of her hushand. She 
is a Presbyterian and 2 Democrat. When 
asked what branch of the law she felt most 
interest in, she replied, *‘Domestic Rela- 
tions,” and added, pointing to the girl and 
boy who are her constant companions. 
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‘with special attention at present to the re- 


Mrs. Fannie O’Linn is engaged in the 
active practice of the law at Chadron, 
Dawes County, Neb., almost in the ex- 
treme northwest corner, and among the 
foothills of the celebrated Black Hills of 
South Dakota. Her maiden name was 
| Fannie Brainard, and she was born at 
Birmingham, Van Buren County, Iowa, in 
1848. She graduated from the lowa State 
University in 1865, being the youngest 
member of the class and its valedictorian. 
At one time during her early years, while 
crossing the State of Iowa with her par- 
ents in the old-fashioned stage-coach, she 
was sitting with the late Wilbur F. Storey. 
After engaging her in some very heated 
political debates, he turned to her father 
and said: “Judge Brainard, you ought to 
educate your daughter for a lawyer.” 
Mrs. O’Linn says her heart bounded with 
joy at the suggestion, and she only wished 
it was possible for 1 woman to become 
one. Her early acquaintance with and ad- 
| miration of Mrs. D. C. Bloomer, of Council 
Bluffs, also had much to do with determin- 
ing her career. 


of the leading surgeons of Western Lowa. 
In 1872 they moved to Blair, Neb. Her hus- 
band died in 1880. During his life she was 
devoted to her home, ber three children, 
and her household duties. After his death’ 
she conducted a number of county teach- 
ers’ institutes in Nebraska, and for a time 
was principal of the ‘'ekamah High School. 
In 1884 Mrs. O’Linn took a homestead at 
what is now known as Dakota Junction, 
Dawes County, Neb. When the Elkhorn 
road was built through the Chadron estab- 
| lishment, she was appointed postmistress 
| of the new town, and after being removed 
| from the office by President Cleveland, she 
| opened an office for real estate and insur- 
ance business, and was the first notary 
public in that county. She was admitted 
to practice in 1888, and has a large and 
constantly increasing business. Besides 
this, she has the only set of abstract books 
in Dawes County. 

Mrs. Mary W. Lucas. wife of Judge J. 
N. Lucas, of McCook, Neb., was admitted 
to practice as an attorney-at-law at the 
January, 1890, term of the District Court 
of Red Willow County. She is thirty-five 
| years of age, and a native of Michigan. 
| Her father, JudgesBuckland, was a tirst 
cousin of the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, 
and her mother a first cousin of Dr. Moses 
| Dunn, recently elected president of the 
Rush Medical College, Chicago. She and 
her husband were both educated at Ann 
Arbor. She read law under the direction 
of her husband, and is engaged in active 
practice in partnership with him. She is 
fascinated with the work, and goes regu- 
larly to the office each day to assist in the 
préparation and trial of cases. 











NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 


The recent assembly in New York City 
of men and women prominent in the tem- 
perance world,-was in some respects the 

st remarkable meeting ever convened. 
To bring together on one platform peo- 
ple of the strongest convictions upon a 
| vital theme—antagonistic to one another 
in methods—each sure that he was right 
|! and his brother wrong; that these con- 
flicting elements did not only sit together, 
| but clash swords on the broad arena, yet 
do each other no hurt,—this was a splendid 
accomplishment, achieved by a presiding 
| officer whose dignity of demeanor was only 
equalled by his urbanity and tact in pour- 
ing oil over the troubled waters. In the 
beginning a storm seemed imminent, when 
the venerable patriarch, Neal Dow, full of 
indignation at those perverters of the 
truth who declare ‘prohibition does not 
prohibit,” said most emphatically ‘They 
lie,” and also expressed his opinion, with 
the same truthful simplicity, that advo- 
cates of high-license were the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of prohibition. Then 
Mr. Robert Graham, who followed, hurt 
at what he considered ‘‘personal” in the 
remarks of previous speakers, began to re- 
tort. Here came the gracious opportunity 
for the wise words of the chairman, who 
soothed the excitement of the combatants 
in an exquisitely felicitous little speech. 
Thereafter, Dr. Deems stood, or sat, the 
embodiment of the spirit of peace and har- 
mony which pervaded all the session: 
Everybody had fair play, and everybody 
spoke what he believed. Nearly all said 
it in five minutes, and it was astonishing 
how many golden nuggets came out from 
the pressure of necessity. The thoughts 
were crystallized like diamonds, sharp, 
clear-cut and brilliant. Our women talked 
| well. Those who led in topics were given 
| fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, always at home on 
her theme of ‘‘Education for the Young,” 
gave a splendid résumé of the work accom- 








lation existing between parent and child.” | 


| 





| 
| 


Miss Brainard married Dr. | 
D. H. O’Linn, who afierwards became one | 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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| plished in State and national laws now on | 


| our statute books requiring the children 
| of the nation to be taught the harmful ef- 
fects of narcotics 
striking object lesson was suspended 
above the platform in the shape of a white 
banner showing the States which had ob- 
tained this scientific temperance instruc- 
tion for their public schools, and in strong 
contrast, masses of black indicating the 
heathen darkness of such portions of the 
country as are not benefited by this en- 
lightened legislation. Mrs. Hunt declared 
her intention to continue her efforts until 
the whole continent should be illuminated. 

Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender spoke ably 


and stimulants. A | 


| 
| 





and effectively upon the topic, “Is State | 
and National Prohibition Desirable and | 
Feasible?” She showed what had been 
done by the W. C. ‘I’. U. to prove its feasi- 
bility, expressed our views in favor ofa 
prohibitory amendment to the national 
constitution, and stated that as superin- 
tendent of the department of legislation 
and petitions, she had prepared a guide 
for the aid of workers. 

Following Robert Rae, who represented 
the British Temperance League, came a 
five-minute speech from Miss Julia Col- 
man, who confirmed what our English 
friend had said with reference to the 
flourishing Bands of Hope and general 
temperance training of children on the | 
other side of the water, and showed that 
we had followed in their footsteps, and | 
were now reaping our reward. 

Mrs. Mary ‘TI. Lathrop came well 
freighted with logical and invincible utter- | 
ances, showing how the nation’s moral 
forces are imperilled by corrupt govern- 
ment; that the saloon belongs to the or- | 
ganized devil’s kingdom on the earth, and | 
that prohibition of it is God's method. If 
we would please Him, we shall fall in line 
under His leadership. 

Our new superintendent of franchise, 
Mrs. Fessenden, was the only advocate of 
woman’s ballot as an aggressive force in 
the great conflict; but the applause from 
the large audience, manifestly in entire 
sympathy with her views, evidenced that 
her choice, well-planned little speech was 
not received as a glittering effervescence 
of oratory, but as the expression of a deep 
conviction which has settled in the minds | 
of many students of the problem of intem- | 
perance, of the absolute need of woman’s 
enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Burlingame, president of Rhode | 
Island, gave her testimony, with others, | 
from that brave little State whose efforts 
for prohibition seem to have been for | 
naught, that the defeat is only temporary, 
taat the war is not over, and that those | 
who love truth and righteousness, are only 
incited to renewed zeal in the holy cause. 

Mrs. Hitchcock, president of Nebraska, 
pleaded earnestly for the work in her 
State, and so eloquently that a large | 
amount of money was raised to help on | 
the amendment campaigntherein. A non- 
partisan representative told the people | 
that to abolish the saloon we must work | 
to lessen the demand for the drink; an- 
other good sister, who represented woman- 
hood, pleaded earnestly for the protection 
needed in the home against its cruel in- 
vaders. 

In addition to W. C. T. U. on the plat- 
form, it was gratifying to observe that 
‘“‘white ribbons” counted in the audience 
in the usual proportion of two-thirds, and 
that no white handkerchief was displayed 
as a flag of truce when the ‘*moderation” 
and ‘‘high-license” theories were advanced. 

SARAH A. MCCLEES. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT TRINITY 
COMMENCEMENT. 





HARTFORD, CONN., JULY 6, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Trinity College Commencement in our 
city this year was signalized by one of its 
graduating class, who had the rare cour- 
age and manliness to advocate in his ora- 
tion the carrying out of the basic prin- 
ciples of our republic. 

But why should it be thought an act 
requiring especial manliness or courage in 
a young man to avow his belief in the 
practical application of the principles upon 
which this nation was founded? In the | 
broad West, where justice and freedom 
have room to expand, it might not be so 
considered; but here, where conventional- 
ism holds unbounded sway and demands 
that the fundamental doctrines of our 
government be held in abeyance, and 
where so many of our representatives in 
legislative halls repudiate them and de- 
claim against their practical adoption,— 
it does evince strength of character in 
a young man, at such a time and place, to 
stand for truth and right. 

The subject of his oration was **The Evo- 
lution of the Republic.” He spoke of the 
progress of the idea of a representative 
government and of the broader concep- 
tion of a government by the people, which 
now obtains in the Anglo-Saxon race, than 
existed in the early democracies, as 
Athens. Then, only a minority of the 
men were citizens, the rest being slaves 
or helots with no political rights; now, in 
civilized countries, ‘the people” includes 
all men irrespective of race and color. 

“But there is still room for a broader | 
conception of ‘the people,’ for half the 
adult population yet remains to be enfran- 
chised, and we cannot feel that we have 
fulfilled our whole duty while we with- 
hold from our sisters their rights of citizen- 
ship. Weare bound to grant citizenship 
because it is their right. and since women 
have proved themselves worthy of this 
right there is still less justification for 
withholding it.” 

He still further elaborated the subject. | 
The name of this new-made Bachelor of | 
Arts is Uriel Heber Spencer, of Hartford, 








Conp., andthe day is not tar distant 
when the utterance of these sentiments in 
his oration will be a higher honor than 
even his well-earned degree. E. P. C. 
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AN ILLEGAL DISQUALIFICATION. 


The following letter was addressed on 
the 27th ult. to Gov. Hill, of New York, 
by Mr. Hawilton Willcox, who deserves 
thanks for calling official attention to an 
act of gross injustice: 

Dear Sir :—Your immediate attention is 
asked to x violation of the constitution of 
this State and of the principles of justice, 
which a press despatch appearing in the 
New York World of vesterday (copy en- 
closed) indicates that the State Factory 
Inspector is about to commit. He states 
in effect that he has prescribed a disquali- 
fication for the office of female factory in- 
spectors not prescribed by the law—that 
no married woman shall be deemed eligi- 
ble to this office unless she is living with 
her husband. It thus appears that he as- 


| sumes to enact disqualification and penal- 


ties not enacted by the law-makers, which 
violates the constitutional provision that 
vests the legislative power exclusively in 
the Senate and Assembly; further, that 
he assumes to sit as judge and decide on 
the applicability of these disqualifications 
to particular persons, and to inflict penal- 
ties on such persons as he may choose, 
which is in violation of the constitutional 
provision vesting the judicial power in the 
courts; further still, that he proposes to 
inflict these penalties for conduct not sub- 
ject to punishment by the laws of this 
State, and to do so without-trial and con- 
viction of the persons he proposes to pun- 
ish, which are violations of other constitu- 
tional provisions. 

While the fact that a woman is divorced 
or separated from her husband for her 
own misconduct may be a reason for pre- 
ferring other candidates, the enactment of 


| an arbitrary rule that such divorce or sep- 
| aration shall carry with it disqualification 


for office is such an unfaithful and uncon- 
stitutional execution of the law as seems 
to need prompt executive notice. 

It is also a gross violation of justice. 
The fact that a man is not living with his 
wife is not treated by law or practice as a 
disqualification for office, and it is grossly 
unjust to enforce a disqualification against 
the weaker sex which is not enforced 
against the stronger. Still more unjust is 
it to punish a woman for no misconduct of 
her own, but for her husband’s ill treat- 
ment of her. He may desert her, fail to 
support her, force her by cruel treatment 
to leave him, or compel her by unfaithful- 
ness to get a divorce, and yet, under this 
proposed rule, she is to be punished, 


| 


en of culture and refinement than by the 
vicious classes, and the mothers, wives, 
and daughters who grace the homes of 
Kansas, and who make their moral impress 
upon society through the familv have suf- 
fered no loss of those gentle qualities 
which are a true woman's power, Dy con- 
tact with public affiirs as voters. Their 
presence at the polls commands the re- 
spect which men in civilized communities 
are always prompt to show to women, und 
many of the evils which formerly dis- 
graced the voting places in the towns and 
cities of Kansas have been doneaway with. 

There is not much danger that the wom- 
en of Kunsas will neglect their domestic 
duties or become indifferent to those higher 
obligations which they sustain as wives 
and mothers in the pursuit of public hon- 
ors. There are cases of this kind in Kan- 
sas, but they are not more frequent there 
than elsewhere. The large body of women 
everywhere have little instinct for poli- 
tics, and their preference, by nature und 
education, ,is for the quieter spheres in 
which they shine with the purest lustre. 
A deviation from these lines is not the 
choice of any considerable portion of them, 
and such a departure may generally be ac- 
cepted as proof that the male voters have 
fallen short of their duty and have failed 
to provide adequate government for the 
peace and protection of society. ‘lhe in- 
terest which the women of Kansas show 
in local politics will be exactly propor- 
tioned to the willingness and the capabil- 
ity of the men to furnish wholesome muni- 
cipal government, and when they fail to 
do this the female vote may be relied upon 
as a certain agency in correcting the re- 
sults of such indifference. 

i ie 


MRS. HENRY IN CYNTHIANA. 








COvINGTON, Ky., JULY 2, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry made a rous- 
ing speech in Cynthiana, Ky., last Mon- 
day. The court-room was crowded— 
mostly men, and not all prohibitionists. 
Many Democrats and Republicans will 
gladly vote for her for clerk of the Court 
of Appeals. It gave me great pleasure to 
be with Mrs. Henry on this occasion, and 
I can testify to her great popularity. She 
is a pure, unadulterated suffragist, and in 
this electioneering tour every one who 


| hears her speak will know that she is a 


though perfectly innocent, for bis ill- | 


treatment of her, and refused opportunity | 
to earn for herself the support which he | Anodyne Lintment for erampe aad cbiije. 


withholds. These things seem to have 
been recognized by the law-makers, who 
have prescribed no such rule. 
Respectfully, 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chair. of the State Ex. Com. 


——_-} 


THE SAGA NAT. 





| Park Street, 


fearless advocate of the rights of women. 
“Is it not time for good men of all parties 
to realize that they must rise in their might 
and vindicate the honor and dignity of the 
State?” EUGENIE B. FARMER. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JourRNAL, No. 3 
Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 





| strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


Another Norse entertainment was given | 


during week before last, at the Boston | 
It was for the benefi: of Post 68, | 


Theatre. 


G. A. R., and about 200 young people took | 


part. 
The opening march was very effective, 
although too long. 


sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 


| Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 


The dances were all | 


picturesque, the prettiest one, the Snow | 


Dance, being quite new. Skoda is the 
snow goddess, and with her maidens has 


charge of the storms and glaciers of that | 


mountainous region. 
and snuw-shoes, amid the falling snow and 


Clad in white robes | 


the towering mountains, the dancers made | 
| Cheney. 


a weird picture not easily forgotten. 


Much of the significance of the legends 


represented was lost, because the audience 


did not understand their meaning. Sev- | 


eral of the songs were heartily applauded, 
and some of the tableaux also. 

The season of the year prevented many 
from enjoying this unique representation 
of Scandinavian lore. We hope it will be 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 


we Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 


| Parkman. 


repeated elsewhere at a more favorable | 
season. Great credit is due Miss Theodora | 


Neilson for her untiring efforts. Her large 
acquaintance with the myths and legends 
of her native land have enabled her to give 
much pleasure to the Boston public. 

C. H. A. 





o> 
HOW WOMEN VOTE IN KANSAS. 


In estimating the results of woman suf- 
frage, an ounce of experiment is worth a 
ton of theory. The Kansas City Star gives 
the following account of the manner in 
which the women of Kansas vote: 


The experiment of equal suffrage in Kan- 
sas has proved that while the women of 


that State prize the ballot and have shown | 


a capacity for the intelligent exercise of 
the elective franchise when the occasion 
demands it, they are not eager to partici- 


pate in politics unless drawn into it by a | 


sense of duty. When an issue comes up 
in a municipal election which concerns 


| the home and touches the family, the 


women show an active interest, and 


promptly avail themselves of the privileges | 
which the law confers upon them. They | 


have been influential in elevating the 
standard of municipal government in Kan- 
sas, and are mainly found on the right of 
public questions. The ringsters and ma- 
chine politicians find a stubborn check in 
the female vote, and to the honor of the 
sex the women have not permitted them- 
selves to be manipulated in the interest of 
corrupt schemes and selfish plunder. 


The right to vote has not tended to un- | 


sex the women of Kansas. The privilege 
has been more largely exercised by wom- 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNaL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Gove- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. ~ 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price af Doubie Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomaAn’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


By E. Chester. Bos- 
Houghton, Mifflin 


GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
ton and New York. 
& Co. 75 cents. 


This is a series of talks to women about 
women by a keen observer whom we be- 
lieve to be a woman, though the suppres- 
sion of the Christian name seems designed 
to leave the sex of the author an open 
question. The titles of the chapters are the 
best summary of the book—**An Aim in 
Life,” ‘‘Health,’’ *‘Practical Education,” 
‘*Self-Support,” **Culture,”’ **Hospitality,” 
‘*The Essentials of a Home,” **A Question 
of Society,’ ’—suggestive themes admirably 
treated. H. B. B. 


A DavuGurer or Eve. By Ellen Olney | 
Kirk. Paper. Riverside Series No. 19. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and 
New York. 50 cents. 


A very bright and interesting love story, 
animated by a high purpose and showing 
a keen analysis of character. The defin- 
ite ethical motive is treated with delicacy | 
and is made sevondary to the movement of 
character and circumstances. The story 
will add to the high reputation which the | 
authoress of Murguret Kent has already | 
attained. H.B.B. | 


MARION GRAHAM: OR HIGHER THAN 
HAPPINESS. By: Meta Lander.  Bus- 
ton: 1890. Lee and Shepard. Price, | 
$1.50. | 


This may be called an evangelical novel, 
ora story designed to teach a philosophy 
the reverse of that inculcated by ‘Robert 
Elsmere” and *John Ward, Preacher.” 
The idea illustrated by the self-sacrifice of 
Marion Graham is that the law of love 
and service exists, that the service is inter- 
woven with self-sacrifice, and that the 
necessity of martyrdom is an inalienable 
heritage of life. Maurice Vinton, the 
hero, was noble, scholarly and sincere, 
but a doubter of the existence of God. He 
loves Marion, a devoted believer, and 
thinks it due to her to inform her of his 





scepticism. She feels compelled by her re- 
ligious convictions to reject him. So they | 
separate with broken hearts. Murion 


marries a minister who has befriended her | 
and saved her from financial ruin. Her 
lover, after long wanderings in foreign 
lands, returns, a convert to Orthodoxy, 
too late to claimher hand. He goes away 
again asa lonely missionary. Buthe braces 
himself to his self-imposed exile. ‘*Why 
speak of my life as lonely,’”’ he says to 
Marion at parting, ‘‘when my Saviour ac- 
companies me in my wanderings? Shall I 
repine that He has made me a bankrupt 
on earth, when He has given me heaven, 
aye, Himself. as my inheritance?” She 
devotes herself unrepiningly to the duties 
of a minister's wife. remembering the im- | 
mortal words of Thomas Carlyle: ‘*lhere 
is in man a higher than love of hap- 
piness; he can do without happiness. 
and instead thereof find blessedness.”’ 
This sad story recalls to me the memo- 
ries of similar self-immoijations of which 
{ have myself been a witness. I remem- 
ber a sweet-faced, gentle woman, who 
lived and died unmarried, because she 
aud her lover could not agree in their 
views on baptism. He believed in immer- 
sion; she in sprinkling. But the com- 
mand ‘trepent and be baptized’ was im- 
perative to those sincere and narrow- 
minded souls, and they parted forever. 
Such tragedy is sublime. Buta great sol- | 
dier, watching the heroic but unavailing 
charge of the six hundred at Balaklava, 
exclaimed, ‘““This is glorious, but it is not 
war.” Soa larger hope and wider faith 
will say: ‘This is heroism, but it is not 
wisdom!” The letter killeth, but the 
spirit maketh alive. H. B. B. 


Lucy's MISTAKE, etc. 


If *‘Gloriana” is a warning to suffragists | 
against cherishing impracticable ideals, | 
this story ought to arouse their indigna- 
tion against the degrading social depend- 
ence inculcated by conservatives. It is an 
interesting picture of German social life, 
written by a German woman, and so well 
translated by an American woman that it 
is difficult to believe it was not. written in 
English. Unlike most translations, the 
life and spirit of the original are fully pre- 
served. Here we find, in its perfection, 
the German conception of the nature, 
capacity and sphere of woman. It is 
graceful, sympathetic and appreciative, 
but one-sided, and absolutely limited to 
her domestic relations. She is wife, sister, 
friend, mother or daughter, but always an 
appendage to somebody else, never for 
& moment an independent, self-centred 
human being. Lucy’s mistake” consists 
in breaking her hasty engagement to 
marry a man for whom she is not sure she 
has a genuine love. At the urgent solici- 
tation of Constance, a wealthy, beautiful, 
pessimistic young widow, the friend of 
her childhood, she severs the bond, leaves 
her native town, and enters into a friendly 
domestic partnership with Constance. For | 
some time all goes tolerably well, though 
neither is really happy; but Constance, 
disappointed and embittered, finally ac- | 
cepts a suitor for whom she has no love, 
and marries again.. She insists on Lucy’s 
remaining with her, treats her husband 
with coldness, throws upon her friend the 
entire care of the household, and then, when 
her husband ceases to show his former 
attentions, she becomes jealous of poor | 
Lucy and drives her away. ‘This jealousy | 
opens her eyes to the nobility of her hus- 
band. and Constance comes fairly to wor- 
ship him. Lucy meantime has discovered | 
that she herself loves devotedly and de- | 
spairingly her own discarded lover, and 
she in turn becomes a figure of desolation. | 
The widower of her deceased sister, find- | 
ing his children going to the bad for want 
of a mother’s care, now asks poor forlorn | 
Lucy to marry him simply and solely as a | 
housekeeper and caretaker of his little 
Ones. Lucy hears his proposal with an 
agony of doubt and tribulation, not know- | 
lag what to do, when, in the nick of time, 
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her old lover discovers that she loves 
him, renews his suit and is accepted, and 
*all goes merry as a marriage bell.” No 
woman with her eyes open can read this 


story without feeling that the woman | 


suffrage movement is needed to give 
woman material and moral independence 
and self-respect. H. B. B. 


eo+o- — —— 


THE GREAT BENEFIT 


Which people in a run down state of 
health derive from Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
conclusively proves that this medicine 
‘makes the weak strong.” It does not 
act like a stimulant, imparting fictitious 
strength, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds 
up in a perfect natural way all the weak- 
ened parts, purifies the blood, and assists 
to healthy action those important organs, 
the kidneys and liver. 








CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE, 


To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrric AGEncy, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rreE to any of 
your readers wh» bave consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y 


NoHNSONS| juiMEN 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 

In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jounson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com. 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I pegaes it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M th ym are ——-* 
Anodyne Linimen e 
very se) er house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 > yst-paid; 6 bot 
tles. 82. Express paid, L. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 

















BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water. 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs. 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
‘*Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Tribune, 





Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. | 


by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. 
conventions and of 1-4 relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


SALE. 


3 Park Street, 


FOR BABIES: | 


Socks, Underwear, Dresses, Bibs, 
Knit Balls, Reins, Little Shawl, | 
a Toilet Basket, &c. 


FOR LADIES: 


Knit Shoes of every description, 
Party Mittens, Hug -Me- Tights, 
Fascinators, Tidies, Bags and 
Aprons, 

A few of the much-sought IRISH BAS- 

KETS, and others not from the Emerald Isle. 
Two beautiful Water Color PAINTINGS, 

and several done in oil. All much admired. . 





Room 








We offer these goods at a Great Reduction, 
and cordially invite the attention of customers. 


It gives reports of woman suffrage | 


<I0N PIANG ~ 
S 


. kanye M ay 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
“4. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





Non-Cathar'ic. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workman bip and material. 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold ou Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, avd if bought witbin one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


The Leading Alkaline Water, 


NARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER 


A Natura! Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 
Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 
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A DELIGHTFUL 
Sparkling Beverage. 
—NON-INTOXICATING.— 


MASON'S 


ENGLISH 


BEER 
EXTRACTS. 


Prepared quickly 
and easily. Per- 
fect assimilation, 
no sediment,clear, 
pure and fine fla- 
vours, no alcoholic 


properties. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Call at our new warerooms and 








Highly Effervescent. 


TABLE. 





PRICE LIST Siz sf Se, Sace, Patten mi ue saliniaa 
Pe i)! t. Peeeeereee rer reery -00; OD sw eecececccesesesees . 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. WHOLESOME 
Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city | eareneune. 
SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., | aie 


S& Hawlev 





Place, 


Botanic Beer. 





Terminal 
City, 


EASTERN TERMINUS OF TH 





Ginger Ale, 
Hops, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC OUREITS 


| 

| INSTANTAN 

| _— _— aaa | Sarsaparilla, 
| Hawk - Eye, Kodak, Waterbury | Dandelion. 
| or Scovill’s Hand Camera. | — one Bottle Makes 6 Gals— 
| OUTFITS FROM If not readily obtained from your grocer 


$2.50 to $100.00. or druggist please address a postal to 


U. S. Agency. 


Photographic Supplies in all its | BUTLER, BREED & (0., Boston, Mass. 
Branches, | 









NOTTINGHAM. ° 0% 
7 ENG. - Gs 












INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. “6 y conan @ co. STATIONERY. 


The ShortRouteto Europe 


Terminal City Company (Limited) was char- 
tered by the Parliament of Nova Scotia, for the 
purpose of founding and fostering the growth of 
a large commercial, manufacturing and fishing 
centre near the eastern terminus of the Strait of 
Canso. 

THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY con- 
sists of 3,046 ACRES of land on the Nova Scotia 
side of the Strait of Canso, with a water frontage 
of six miles. 

1,522. ACRES of land on the island of Cape 





Breton, with a wide water frontage on Caribou | 


Cove. 
COAL MINES covering a coal area of eight 
square miles, at Caribou Cove, in Richmond 


county, Cape Breton Island,‘with seams of coal , 
varying in width from 3 to 11 feet, and running | 


direct to the water’s edge. 

THE TERMINAL CITY RAILROAD CO. 
(Limited), a line chartered and surveyed to run 
from Mulgrave, N.S8., to Terminal City, a dis- 
tance of 5% wiles, and also a line running from 
Wright’s Cove, Cape Breton Island, to connect 
with the government railroad of Cape Breton, a 


| di-tance of five miles. 


250,000 Shares of Treasury Stock 


To be sold to develop the property. 
The Company has no debts. The stock is 
non-assessable. 


IMPORTANT POINTS. 


Terminal] City is the natural outlet of the prod- | 
ucts of the great Northwest and the Dominion of | 
Canada—being the nearest available shipping 


point to Europe—and is destined to be to the East- 
ern Coast what Vancouver is to the Western. 
It possesses a harbor that has no superior, the 


entrance being 12 miles wide, without island, bar | 


or shoal, open the year round and free from fog. 
At a point where the average rise and fall of the 
tide is but five feet. 

Its charter is the most liberal ever granted by 
the Nova Scotia Parliament. 

Beside its magnificent future as a Railway Ter- 
minus and port of entry, it is in the midst of one 
of the richest and most beautiful sections to be 


| found on the whole continent of North America. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


500,000 Shares, $5,000,000. 


(PAR VALUE. $10.) 


Excursion July 21. 


Special Private Hotel Cars will leave Bos- 


| 


ton for Terminal City st 9 A. M. Fare for | 
Round Trip of 8 days, meals and berths in- | 


cluded, $50.00. 


Special Rates from All Points, 


Stock now selling at $4 per share. 
Further particulars at the office of the com- 
pany, 31 Milk St., Room 9, Boston, Mass. 





GEORGE B. NICHOLS, President. 
HIRAM M. PEARL, Gen’! Mang’r. 
ORLANDO P. SHANNON, Treasurer. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ilb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. 
and other parties bg aay! served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine lin 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





Wedding receptions | 


THE NEW YORK ‘ 
. 5 LJ | < 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau [sco 
\ 

| Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and | a is 
| thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to | , | afi. | woman 60 se 
| all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 7 \ y_\, eS line of Silver 
| and in and around New York City. — Uy ya ) Fiated Ware, 





ens and glass, elegant | 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 


| desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 
Cream Wove Paper, Plain «r Ruled, 


FREE TUITION | 18 to 20 ee, per Ib 


IN | Cream White Paper, Pinte, cxtve qusttiyy in 
STENOGRAPHY 
TYPE-WRITING | 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price frOM. ..66. 660. .+. +0085 to 60 cts, per Ib. 
at the UNION SCHOOL 
of STENOGRAPHYand | 
1\YPE-WRITING (the 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 
best business school for 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kiod of frame 
be given he every young woman who will oe | from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
yearly subscriptions to THE BUSINESS WOM- i j 

| AN’s JOURNAL, between June 20th and January that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 

quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


20th. 
CASH PREMIUMS crayons MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


will be paid to all who fail to secure the school 
of every description. 


-MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


Woman's Journal, 38 Park Row, New York City. | 
4 Park Street, Boston, 


34 Bromfield St. 








———— 
am,, 





. 

\) 
Ve 
my 


Clubbed with WOMAN’s JOURNAL (to persons not | 
alrendy subscribers to WOMAN’S JOURNAL) for 
$175 a year, and with Woman's Column for 60 cents 
a year. 

Subscription, 55 cts.a year Single copies, 10 cts. 








Wall Papers! 


[LADIES 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 cts. 


AT 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 
147 Milk Street, | 
BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
24 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
And 4 East 42d Street. 














—>—THE ONLY -°::: 


SHOE POLISH 
Containing O| L 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
14 Winter St., Boston. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables withor 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmles 








The NewYorh--~ Lady Guides Provided at | Hesithy . : 

| thy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 

ya =e short notice. Testimonials from To States and Territories. Fock 
HAPERON | age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 

ame “ore Sasa goempey | righted. Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Cirdulars an 

¥ | agents’ terms /ree. 
Z| Board and Rooms for Per-| THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 
manent or Transient 


Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 





J —_-= Guests Recommended or | : 
— - <— Secured in Hotels or first- paper, Galina, Kan. 
| J -\f class Boarding Houses. 


To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside, 
Maine Cottage situated in a grove overlooking a 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and delightful. For 
particulars address Mrs. J. A. DELANO, 32 
Summer 8t., Charlestown, Mass. 


, Strangers met on arrival at 
(= Station, if desired. 


se 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


References Unexceptionable. 











ate! Jew- 

by oom le only ; can live athome. . We 

= 9 Pre Full particulars and 

sample case Free. We mean just what we 

srnd do exactly as we agree. Address at once, @ 
La nd L ‘ ware 


Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class HOR SEY BUEL 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 

ffice, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 








LADIES ’ 
void Imilations o 


COTCHNS8- Neg = cc 


BooK AGENTS WANTED ror . « aie 
or* ry 

My Story of the Warr, sesstsxemies = 

and on the Battle-ficld. By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

Now selling like No 700 pages. 

at thowand. (75000 more 





ing — 
Splendid la’ 
ye —_ Wanted en and Women. Bite mcono hindrance, REAL 5 : A 0 5- 
nd give Extra Terms ress, = oP 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. EROPE LINENFL 





BARGARREN ART THREAD GFRINGE 


CROCHET THREAD 
TRADE MARK ON EACH SKEINOR BALL 


“REAL SCOTCH.’ 


SEE 


RED, ov xu ‘ro scrvevens, FRE 
Dr. R. SCHIFEMAN 
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Letters containing remittances, und relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.'s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk: Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risx of the sender. 

The receipt of the eager a sufficient receipt for 
the first cubeeription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, «a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
voca, %8. 

> i _ A> 
ADMISSION OF WYOMING. 

Many suffragists are inquiring with sur- 
prise why Idaho alone was formally de- 
clared admitted as a State, July 3, by Presi- 
dent Harrison, while the Wyoming bill still 
awaits the President’s signature. ‘The de- 
lay was caused by the fact that the Senate, 
on June 27, before passing the Wyoming 
bill, adopted a proviso proposed by the 
friends of the measure in the committee 
on Territories, reserving congressional 
jurisdiction and control over the Yellow- 
stone National Park. This proviso being 
in the nature of an amendment to the bill 
as passed by the House of Represeutatives, 
a conference between committees of both 
houses was required, with a subsequent ac- 
ceptance by the House of Representatives 
of the bill as amended by the Senate. It 
was, therefore, impossible for President 
Harrison to sign the Wyoming bill on the 
3d inst., nor can he do so until final action 
has been taken upon it by both Houses. We 
give below, from the Congressional Record, 
a report of the proceedings referred to: 


The U.S. Senate, June 27, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 982) to provide 
for the admission of the State of Wyoming 
into the Union, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PLatr.—Mr. President, there is but 
one amendment which the committee on 
Territories desire to propose, and that is 
in relation to the Yellowstone National 
Park, reserving the jurisdiction and the 
right of contro] of Congress over the Park. 
I hardly think it is necessary, but in order 
to avoid any possible question about it, in 
behalf of the committee I offer a proviso 
to come in at the end of Section 1. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT.—The amendment 
will be read. 

THE CHIEF CLERK.—At the end of Sec- 
tion 1 it is proposed to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this act contained 
shall repeal or affect any act of Congress relating 
to the Yellowstone National Park, or the reser- 
vation of the Park as now defined, or as may be 
hereafter defined or extended, or the power of 
the United States over it; and nothing contained 
in this act shall interfere with the right and 
ownership of the United States in said Park and 
reservation as it now is or may hereafter be 
defined or extended by law; but exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cases whatsoever, shalt be exercised 
by the United States, which shall have exclusive 
cuntrol and jurisdiction over the same; and the 
said State shall not be entitled to select indemnity 
school lands for the sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections that may be in said Park and reservation 
as the same is now defined, or may be hereafter 
defined. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas.—I rise to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Connecticut that 
that amendment would probably come in 
better at the end of Section 2 than Sec- 
tion 1. 

Mr. Piatr.—I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas.—I am not sure 
about it. [ merely make the suggestion 
to the senator. 

Mr. PLatr.—It was offered as a proviso 
to Section 1. 

Mr. Vest.—That ought to come in at 
the end of Section 2. 

Mr. PLatTT.—At the end of Section 2? 

Mr. VEST.—Section 2 applies to boun- 
daries. 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1890. 


ONE REMEDY FOR THE LOBBY. 


Gamalie} Bradford, in his speech at Tre- 
mont Temple on the State House investi- 
gation and the lobby, says: 

“If report speaks true, the Legislatures 
of Albany and Harrisburg are in a much | 
worse and more shameless condition. 
Muny other States are nearly or quite as 
bad, and it is doubtful if there are any 
which are better than our own. Nor is it 
in the States alone. From all the large 
cities—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis—the same story 
comes in unceasing repetition, and it is 
feared that the City Hall in Boston could 
hardly beara like scrutiny. . . . What is 
the meaning of it all? Why is it that 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
great country the atmosphere is reeking 
with such apparent corruption ?”’ 

Now we will pass over all that Mr. 
Bradford said about the ‘‘greed of private 
schemes” and special legislation in their 
interest, and about the tendency to “drag 
representatives down faster than the peo- 
ple can raise them up; we will omit all | 
he says of the way to “conquer the lobby ;” | 
still it must be asked, How can the same | 
men who have come to such a pass recover | 
themselves? They have now only what | 
they had before, and they have all they 
had before. Mr. Bradford says that the 
body politic is ‘‘reeking with corruption.” 
But if so, the men who are now voters and 
the men they elect have madeit so. ‘Can 
Beelzebub cast out Beelzebub?” 

Mr. Bradford admits that ‘the resource 
of appealing to the people to send up good 
men to the State House is about exhaust- 
ed.” He says ‘‘the Legislature will never 
reform itself.” If we accept his state- 
ments and conclusion, then it is clear that 
help must come, if at all, from outside. 

Section 4 of the Bill of Rights says ex- 
pressiy, “The people of this Common- 
wealth have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing themselves.*’ Is not the de- 
nial of this principle the cause of the pres- 
ent trouble? ‘To cry out about an all- 
abounding corruption in the government, 
while its most fundamental principle is 
unapplied, may call attention more sharply 
to the existing evil, but will not mend it. 

In morals, in government, and in mechan- 
ics an unapplied or misapplied principle is 
sure to report itself in an evil result. 
‘The people” of this Commonwealth have 
never been permitted to exercise their 
“exclusive right to govern themselves.” 
There are five hundred thousand unen- 
franchised Women in this State,—a majori- 
ty of the population. They differ essen- 
tially from men by the possession of femi- 
nine qualities. All that these qualities of 
mind and heart would have brought to the 
government has been shut out from it and 
lost to it. Is it not worth while for Gama- 
liel Bradford, Bishop Potter, Heber New- 
ton, and Mr. Godkin, who wish to correct 
existing evils, to consider whether the 
remedy may not be found in the applica- 
tion of Section 4 of the Bill of Rights, 
which would secure to the whole people 
the sole and exclusive right to govern 
themselves? In that case the whole peo- 
ple would include women. It would abol- 
ish the present aristocracy of the male 
sex, and makea government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. L. s. 
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THE MATERIAL GROWTH OF AMERICA. 





The passage of the bill for the admission 
of Wyoming marks an era in our national 
history. The number of our States will 
henceforth be “forty-four instead of the 
original thirteen. I look with astonish- 
ment at the rapid growth of this great 
sisterhood of republics. Much is said of 
our material progress, but no one can fully 
realize its magnitude. ‘To those of us 
who can look back sixty years (and short 
seems the retrospect) how amazing is the 
change within our brief lifetime! ‘Then 
the United States numbered twelve mil- 





lions, now sixty-four millions, Then not 
wu railroad nor a telegraph: our frontier, 


, Michigan and Ohio; our backwoods, Ken- | 
tucky and Indiana; all the vast expanse | 


Mr. PLATT.—I[ cut it out from the Rec- | 
| unexplored continent of prairies, moun- 


ord, it being an amendment offered in an- 
other place. 


| tains and deserts. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in | 
the chair).—‘The question is on the amend- | 


ment proposed to Section 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT.—It has been suggested to 
me by the senator from Colorado [ Mr. Tel- 
ler] that perhaps the amendment which 
was adopted might operate to prevent the 
service within the Park of civil and crimi- 
nal process issued within the State of 
Wyoming. and thus afford an asylum to 
criminals and persons who want to avoid 
process. I therefore ask leave to amend 
the amendment which has already been 
adopted. I suppose it will require unani- 
mous consent. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER.—The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 


THE CHIEF CLERK.—In the eighth line | 


of the amendment agreed to, after the 
word ‘‘same,”’ it is proposed to insert: 

But nothing in this proviso contained shall: be 
construed to prevent the service within said Park 
of civil and criminal process lawfully issued by 
the authorities of said State. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER —If there is no 
objection, the amendment will be consid- 
ered as agreed to. Itis agreed to. 


from the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean an 


Now we can go from 


Maine to Alaska and return within a | : : 
| the graduating of the literary class.” 


mouth. 
In 1832, as a boy, I remember New York 
City less than half the present size of Bos- 


ton, accessible only by sailing vessels, | 


stage coaches and barges; the Erie Canal 


just opened; steamboats just beginning to | 


ply upon our rivers, but no steamer then, 
or for many years afterwards, crossing the 
Atlantic. In 1838 I was eleven days in 
going from New York to Cincinnati. The 
Ohio river flowed for a thousand miles 
through analmost unbroken forest. ‘There 
I found a bright, aspiring little town, call- 
ing itself the ‘‘Queen of the West,” with 
firewood at two dollars a cord, eggs four 
cents a dozen, beef sirloin six cents a 
pound, oats twelve cents a bushel, and 
flour two dollars a barrel. Yet our only 
currency was paper, so scarce and so fluc- 


| tuating in value, that it was harder to pay 


those small prices than it is to pay the 
greater prices of to-day. I think the only 


man in America then considered a million- 


naire was old Joha Jacob Astor, of New 
York. Our great fortunes were unknown. 
Ihave seen Alexander T. Stewart, after- 
wards a merchant prince, measuring off 
ladies’ dress goods with his own hands be- 
hind his counter. As a school-boy I have 
often bought a cent’s worth of broken candy 
from the parents of the brothers Stuart, 


| afterwards great sugar refiners, at their 


little store on Greenwich Street, before | 


the modern art of sugar refining was in- 
troduced. Ihavein my possession a Boston 
directory of 1830; it contains only 12,000 
names, and scarcely a foreign name among 
them. Boston has been a city only sixty- 
eight years. The mills and factories of Low- 
ell and Lawrence and Haverhill and Lynn 
and Fall River and New Bedford and Hol- 
yoke, of Lewiston and Saco and Biddeford 
and Manchester have been created within 
a single life-time. I was born in 1825 
and decline to consider myself old (not 
having yet arrived at years of discretion) ; 
but Lowell was incorporated in 1826, and 
Lawrence in 1853. Is it any wonder that 
in these sudden aggregations of European 
emigrants, in our cities and mannfactur- 
ing towns, there is poverty, ignorance, 
vice and crime? Ought we not rather to 
feel surprised at the thrift, intelligence 
and comfort so suddenly improvised out of 
such various elements and nationalities? 
Do not charge our shortcomings to liberty. 
‘They are the products of monarchical in- 
stitutions not yet wholly outgrown. 

In 1840 I went from Cincinnati to St. 
Louis. I was a week in reaching it. In 
that little frontier town of 20,000, still 
largely French, the fur-traders fitted out 
their annual expeditions to the Rocky 
Mountains. They were absent from 
twelve to fifteen months. It was the dar- 
ling aspiration of my boyish heart to ac- 
company those hardy explorers into those 
unknown wildernesses. ‘That was the 
year of the Harrison campaign; ‘*Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, too,’’ was the burden of 
our song. ‘To-day the grandson of the 
Harrison of 1840 sits in the White House. 
But how changed are all the conditions. 
Then, as now, we were discussing tarilf 
and free-trade. But there is more free-trade 
now ina single week between the States 
of this Union, than was transacted in a 
year in 1840. Until far into the present 
century the great body of our people lived 
upon the products of their own farms; 
they spun and wove their own clothing 
out of home-raised flax and wool, they 
grew their own food, fermented and dis- 
tilled their own liquors (for until 1828 
there was no temperance society) and traf- 
fic was incredibly limited by the cost of 
transportation. 

When a century has made such changes 
as these, who can predict what another 
century will bring forth? To meet the 
problems that confront us, we need above 
all else an intelligent, influential, public- 
spirited womanhood. All the forces of 
wisdom and virtue will be wanted at the 
ballot-box. Well says Lowell: 

‘New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be; 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 


bluod-rusted key.” 


H. B. B. 
————$o-o e——_—__—_——_ 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


*“Co-education has wrought a radical 
change in class-day exercises ;’’ so says the 
Detroit Free Press, in its heading of «a three 
column account of the commencement at 
Michigan University. 

“There was a time,” says the Free Press, 
“before the establishment of co-education, 
when the ‘lits’ would gather around a 





raw pine scaffold on the east side of the | 


north wing of the university, and the ora- 
tions, poems, histories and addresses 


would be read by the chosen ones to their | 


classmates squatted around upon the 
grass. 
with a barrel of lemonade in the centre, 
and the passing of the last cigar has been 
a matter of enough sentiment to bring 
tears to the eyes of those who sang the 


song. The development of co-education 


. ++ The ring would be formed | 


| Teaching.” 


in the university has evolved a compara- | 


tively new institution in connection with 


This year was the forty-sixth com- | 


mencement of the university. 
poem was read by Grace Ella Harrah, of 
Detroit. 
by Henry Bingham Dewey, subject, ‘*The 
Problem of To-day,’ which he made the 
labor problem. 


The class | 


The class oration was delivered | 


| Miss May, painted by Mrs. Whitman, of 
The Free Press gives a | 


solid column and a half to the names of | 


the graduates. Elsie Hadley holds the 
degree of Master of Science; Lucy Cast- 
ing McGee that of Master of Philosophy, 
while in the departments of literature, sci- 
ence, arts and medicine are a large number 
of names of women. The account of the 
exercises, which extended through six 


days, shows an ideal commencement. 
L. S. 
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The Kansas State Prohibition Conven- 
tion, July Sth, nominated Mrs. S. S. 
Weatherby for superintendent of public 
instruction. 


GOOD WORK IN IOWA. 


The Polk County (lowa) W. S. A. have 
engaged the Good Templar parlors for 
their regular meetings, and will hereafter 
be found there the first Thursday in each | 
month. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has 
been in the northern part of the State. 
She has undertaken the work of organiza- | 
tion, and from June 14 to the end of the | 
month this noble pioneer worker had 
meetings every day. 

The Woman's Standard published topics 
for study in Equality clubs, giving twenty- | 
five lessons, and questions for each lesson, | 
with the books best for study. The July | 
number of the Standard, containing these | 
topice, will be sent to any address, if or- 
dered, for five cents, the price of a single 
copy. L. 8. 


FIELD DAY OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman’s Literary Union of Port- 
land, Me., celebrated their first field day 
on June 30, by a shore dinner on Diamond 
Island. About one hundred ladies con- 
nected with the different women’s clubs of 
the city were present. The spacious 
Portland Club House was placed at their 
service. The tables were beautifully dec- 
orated by Mrs. Smart's Shakespeare Club. 
At each plate was a pretty souvenir, de- 
signed by the president, Mrs. 8. E. Brag- 
don, in the shape of a programme bearing 
in one corner of the outer page of the 
folder a sea view, with the letters } 
“W. L. U.” in gold slanted across; uuder- 
neath these: 

For now we sit to chat as well as eat, 


— — 9 ee 








aud across the corner,— 
To feastful mirth be this white hour assigned, 
Mid sweet discourse, the banquet of the mind. 

After dinner, Miss Inez A. Blanchard, 
of the Monday Club, read a carefully pre- 
pared and exceedingly interesting essay 
on the ‘‘Origin and History of the London 
Clubs in the Time of Queen Anne.” 

Original poems were read: ‘*The Wom- 
an’s Year,” by Miss Caroline Dana Howe, | 
of the Beecher Club, and ‘‘Hypatia the 
Fair,” by Mrs. Marcia B. Jordan, of the 
Prismatics. 

The toast ‘*The Club Woman,”’— 

The hand that rocks the cradle 
Hath a fellow-worker, too; 
With one we guide our children, 
With the other seek the new,— 
was responded to by Dr. Jane Lord Her- 
som. 

Other witty toasts and responses, with 
music interspersed, added to the enjoy- 
ment of the festival. It is not unlikely 
that in the daughters of these bright **club 
women” may be fulfilled the half prophecy 
uttered by Mrs. Augusta Hale Gifford, of 
the Travellers’ Club : ‘*Possibly bright-eyed 
maidens are now walking our streets, 
shaking their golden curls in childish 
sport, who are catching echoes which will 
give us some more poetic songstress, some 
sweeter romancer, some greater legislator | 


than we have yet called our own.” 
F. M. A. 
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TRIBUTE TO ABBY W. MAY. 


Miss Abby W. May, as a member of 
the State Board of Education, was a visi- 
tor at the Framingham State Normal 
School for eight years. In that period, her 
influence and her love for the beautiful in 
character were sources of inspiration to 
the many pupils then connected with the | 
school, and now scattered through the | 
State and the country. The school has | 
secured for itself an honor, and offers toa 
noble life its tribute of memory in the 
name of ‘‘May Hall,” the name given to 
the beautiful building recently completed. | 

At the dedication of the hall, an address | 
by Mis. Kate Gannett Wells, chairman of 
the board of visitors of the school, embod- | 
ied a brief history of the school and of the 
useful, well-rounded work of its past fifty 
years, and a memorial of the lives which 
have been given to this work. Rev. Dr. 
Miner spoke on the moral influences in 
teaching, and Hon. J. W. Dickinson, sec- | 
retary of the board, followed with a paper | 
on “The Aims and Methods of Normal 
Admiral P. Stone, of Spring- | 
field, dwelt on the more interesting parts | 
of the school’s history, and on the wise 
liberality of Massachusetts to her schools, 
making them so good as to be known 
throughout the land. 

Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, in be- | 
half of Miss May’s family and near friends, 
presented the school with a portrait of 





Boston. The portrait is very fine, and in 
giving the ideal beauty of Miss May’s face 
it is exceptional. Miss Hyde, principal of 
the school, accepted the portrait on be- | 
half of the school, lingering reverently 
over Miss May’s services in leading always | 
toward a higher plane in work and thought | 
and aspiration. She closed with her own | 
highest wish for the pupils, that they 
learn the lesson given through Miss May’s 
beautiful life, and that the spirit and bene- | 
diction of Miss May shall rest upon the 
school through all time. 

The graduation exercises of the class of 
1890 were held the same afternoon. Mrs. | 


Julia Ward Howe read an address upon 


**The Old and the New,” full of sugges- 
tive thoughts on the adjustment in our 
lives of the new light and thought of the 
present and future, with the old traditions 
and laws of the past ages. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JULY 9, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The provisions of the law passed last 
winter for the appointment of female fac- 
tory inspectors have been complied with. 
State Factory Inspector Connolly has des- 
ignated eight women to fill the positions. 
The greatest demand for these officials 
came from eastern New York and New 
York City. The women chosen seem to 
be well qualified for their work. One of 
them, Mrs. Alexander Bremer, has been 
for some time the corresponding secretary 
of the New York German Hospital, and 
was one of the organizers of the Sanitary 
Commission during the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

Bertha L. Aschoff, of Albany, N. Y., 
has been an attache of the factory inspec- 
tors’ office for the past two years. Others 
have been school teachers, dressmakers, 
ete., and all are practical working women, 
who bring high endorsements for their 
work. They were to take office July 9, 
and their duties will extend over the 
whole State. 

While the West is thus constantly ad- 
vancing in the direction of woman's eman- 
cipation, each day giving her new advan- 
tages, distinctions and honors, there comes 
a letter from the extreme East, painting in 
sombre colors a picture of the low condi- 
tion of oursex there. Dr. Emily Brainerd 
Ryder writes me from Bombay, India, and 
says: 

“Often I have wished you could be here 
long enough to see and fealize the degra- 
dation of the women. No words can ever 
picture the scorn and contempt with which 
the native man. high or low, rich or poor, 
speaks of his wife. A prince called on 
Ramabai the other day, who spoke to her 
Sanskrit in the most learned way. He 
asked her why she had opened a school 
for women, and said, ‘What do they want 
of education? Don’t dogs and cats get on 
without schools?’ Ramabai replied. ‘I 
refuse to talk to you if you liken women 
to dogs and cats.’ ‘Women are no better,’ 
said the Prince, ‘and all they need is to 
get enough to eat.’ ”’ 

It seems amazing, indeed, that when a 
woman showed herself possessed of suffi- 
cient learning to speak to the prince in the 
learned tongue in, which he addressed her, 
he could not feel some respect, at least for 
her. But thanks to the efforts of Dr. 
Ryder and Ramabai, a little light is break- 
ing into this Oriental darkness. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


————————- 2-0; 


IN MEMORIAW. 


MRS. ANN B. EARLE. 

By the death of Mrs. Ann B. Earle, on 
Friday afternoon, June 27, at her home on 
Summer Street, Worcester, Mass., where 
she has lived for the past fifty years, Mas- 
sachusetts loses a noble woman, who has 
left behind her the impress of an earnest 
life of devotion to good works. She was 
born Dec. 22, 1815, at Middletown, R. L., 
and consequently was in her seventy-fifth 
year. From her father, the late David 
Buffum, an admirable representative of 
the old-fashioned Friend, and her mother, 
a member of the Barker family, she in- 
herited the traits of those two strong fam- 
ilies of the original Quaker stock of New 
England. 

To her fine natural abilities were added 
the best education and home training that 
the times could afford, and when, at the 
age of twenty, upon her marriage, she 
took up her life in Worcester, she at once 
filled a prominent place in the society and 
the benevolent work of the town. She 
was very active in organizing the Orphans’ 
Home and later the Old Ladies’ Home, in 
the management of both of which institu- 
tions she occupied important positions. 
She has always been an earnest advocate 
of equal rights for man and woman, and a 
subscriber to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL from 
its beginning in 1870, a member of the 
Worcester Woman Suffrage Association, 
and when by law women became eligible 
as members of the school committee, she 
was the first one to be elected to that office, 
and performed its duties with characteris- 
tic ability. She was also for many years 
a member of the executive board of the 
Friends’ Boarding School at Providence, 
R. I. She and her husband were among 
the founders of the American Social 
Science Association, and regularly attend- 
ed its conventions. In the old ‘“‘abolition” 
days, she was very earnest in the cause of 
the slave, and later the needs of the freed- 
men and the Indians absorbed much of 
her thought and work. Since the death 
of her Irusband, the late Mayor Edward 
Earle, thirteen years ago, she has lived a 
retired life, owing to the increasing in- 
firmities of age, but her influence was 
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still felt in those lines of work in which 
she had been so active. With her great 
practical benevolence, her strong opposi- 
tion to injustice in every form, her posi- 
tive intuitions, wonderful fertility in re- 
sources, and great executive ability, she 
was a leader and a power wherever she 
took part. She had an intense personality 
and untiring devotion, and her friends will 


ever cherish her memory as among the best | 


things of their lives. Her only child, the 
wife of James S. Rogers, has for the past 
few years lived at Rockport, Mass. 

The funeral at her late residence, on 
Tuesday afternoon, was largely attended. 
It 





The Canadian Nation, published at Tor- 
onto, is a strong advocate of the enfran- 


| chisement of women. 


was conducted after the manner of | 


the Society of Friends, of which the de- 


ceased had always been a member. Thomas 
Chase, of Providence, spoke of his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Earle, which reached 
back to the time when she came to the 


then town of Worcester as a bride, and of | 


her earnest work in the various charities 
of the country. Mrs. Salome C. Wheeler, 


of Northbridge, spoke very impressively | 


of her character, life and work. 





Mrs. CAROLINE ATHERTON BRIGGS 
MASON, wife of Charles Mason, Esq., of 


Fitchburg, died in Worcester, June 13, at | 
She was the | 


the age of sixty-seven. 
youngest daughter of the late Dr. Calvin 


Miss Almina J. Wendell. of Woburn, has 
been appointed principal of the Morse 
Schoo], Somerville, Mass. 

Mrs. “Jenny June” Croly has sold her 
house in New York, and taken a beautiful 
apartment further up town. 

The Houston (Texas) Daily Post of 
July 4 contains a bright letter from Boston, 
written by Mrs. Laura Foute, editor of the 
Gulf Messenger. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Chauncy Hall 
School, has gone to St. Paul, Minn., to 
speak before the National Education As- 
sociation on the kindergarten. 

The Svenska Amerikanaren, a Swedish 
paper in Chicago, editorially advocates the 
appointment of women on the City Board 
of Education. 

Eight of the young women who grad- 


| uated from the Chauncy Hall training- 


| class 


Briggs, an esteemed physician of Marble- 
head, and was born in that town July 27, 


1823. She was a graduate of Bradford 


Academy,and begun writing poems young. | 


Under the signature of ‘‘Caro” she con- 
tributed regularly to the Salem Register. 
Under that signature and in that paper ap. 


peared verses which were soon known | 


throughout all English-speaking countries, 
—the words of the song ‘*Do They Miss 
Me at Home?’ ‘These words were set to 
music, both in this country and in Eng- 


| 8S. F. Smith, M. D. 


land, and « handsome sum was realized | 


by certain parties, but Mrs. Mason never 
received anything—not even the credit of 
authorship. 


sketch of Mrs. Mason, in which her 
authorship of these lines was affirmed 
and substantiated. Several others of her 
poems have been similarly honored, nota- 
bly ‘“The King’s Quest.” She has con- 
tributed largely to hymnology, and her 
devotional and social poems have attrac- 
tiveness and permanent popularity. 
Among her publications was a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Utterance,” issued by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston, in 1852—a collec- 
tion of home poems, and a Sunday school 
story, ‘‘Rose Hamilton,” 1859. A poem, 
written by Mrs. Mason on the occasion of 
Charles Sumner’s great emancipation 
speech, delivered at Worcester in October, 
1861, was so highly esteemed by Mr. Sum- 
ner that he caused it to be printed in con- 
nection with the speech, and it may be 
found in his published works. 


A few years ago, however, | 


there appeared in the Literary World a | to the branches. We give particulars else- 





of kindergarten teachers, . have 
already accepted positions for the winter. 


The Woman's Relief Corps of Kansas 
are preparing to build a National G. A. R. 
Memorial College, at Oberlin, Kan., for the 
free education of soldiers’ and sailors’ chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway has presented to 
the normal school of Boston the pedagogi- 
cal library of the late John D. Philbrick, 
for many years the superintendent of 
schools of the city. 

A new woman suffrage paper is the Wit- 
ness, lately started in Frankfort, Ky., by 
It is issued monthly, 
contains much interesting matter, and 
costs only twenty-five cents a year. 


As a memorial of Abby W. May, her 
portrait has been painted for the room in 
the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
soston, and carbon copies have been sent 


where. 

The Prohibition party in Kentucky have 
arranged for a canvass of the entire State 
by their candidate for clerk of Court of 
Appeals, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, and 
the late vice-presidential candidate, Rev. 
John A. Brooks. 


Miss Lucia Peabody sailed for Europe 
on the 21st ult. She will pass most of the 
summer at Paris. Her niece, Miss Lucia 
Peabody, sailed on the 28th. She will pass 
a few weeks in England and Scotland, and 
then join her aunt in Paris. 


The Prohibition party of Maine resolved 
that, ‘‘as the liquor traffic deals its severest 
blows and lays its heaviest burdens upon 
women and the home, the right of suffrage 


on moral and educational interests is but | 


| simple justice.” 


She was 


also a contributor to the National Era, the | 


Anti-Slavery Standard, the Congregational- | ce fs - . a 
; stand high in the literary circles of New 
Monthly Religious | ” dig : ow 


ist, Liberal Christian, 
Magazine, Independent, Christian Union, and 
other papers and periodicals. Mrs. Mason 
took high rank in literature among the 
residents of Worcester County. She has 
been most generous with contributions to 
grace festal occasions and to cheer scenes 
of sadness. All she has written has been 
of an elevating character, and her pen has 
aided whatever tended to the moral and 
intellectual advancement of society. Her 
husband, a graduate of Harvard in the 
the class of 1831, and a son, Dr. Atherton 
Perry Mason, of the class of 1879, sur- 
vive her. 





Mrs. GYLES MERRILL, of Haverhill, 
Mass., died recently of paralysis at the 
home of her son, Samuel Merrill, in Cam- 
bridge. She had been visiting there with 
her husband since two weeks ago, and was 
in her usual health until within a week of 
her death. Her age was seventy-four 
years. Mrs. Merrill was born in Derby- 
shire, England, and came to this country 
with her parents when sixteen years of 
age. Her maiden name was Eliza Watson 
Newbury. She resided in Lockport, N. Y., 
and Roxbury, Mass., until her marriage in 
1849, being engaged as a teacher in the 
public schools of Roxbury. She subse- 
quently lived in Charlestown, N. H., and 
Northfield and St. Albans, Vt., while Mr. 
Merrill was superintendent of the Sullivan 
and Central Vermont Railroads. Since 
1874 she hds lived at Mr. Merrill’s old 
homestead in Haverhill. She revisited her 
old home in England about 1840, and again 
in 1878. For the past twenty years she 
was a vice-president of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions associated with the American 
Board. She was a woman of strong char- 
acter, very charitable, and possessed of an 
unusually good education. Mrs. Merrill 
was a life-long subscriber to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and her yearly visits to the 
office were always welcomed. She came 
for the last time only a few weeks before 
her death. Although physically feeble, 
she showed her usual strong interest in 
the cause, and in those who are laboring 
to promote it. Cc. W. 





A sensible innovation, in connection 
with a marriage last week of persons who 


Haven, was the presentation by the bride- 
groom of sums of money to charitable or- 
ganizations of the city, to be used in giv- 
ing summer recreations to poor children 
and invalids. 

The French Society for the Advance- 
ment of Women have tendered their con- 
gratulations to their American sisters on 
the admission of Wyoming, through their 
president, Maria Deraisme, and their vice- 
presidents, Mesdames Griess-Traut and 
Louise David. 

Representative Belknap, on July 8, re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions the bill granting a pen- 
sion of twelve dollars a month to all wom- 
en who served as army nurses in the late 
war for a period of six months or more, 
and who rendered services to the ill on the 
battlefield. 

At Saratoga, N. Y., the oldest of exist- 
ing educational associations is holding its 
sixty-first annual meeting. One of the 


most important features of this meeting is | 


the address of Gilmer C. Fisher, of Muske- 
gon, Mich., recently superintendent of 
schools at Weymouth, Mass., on ‘‘ Woman 
as an Educator.” 


Mr. John Cameron, who for seven or 
eight years past has been the general man- 


ager and chief editor of the Toronto Globe, | 


has retired from that position in conse- 
quence of his removal from that city. 
During Mr. Cameron’s administration, the 
Globe has been very friendly and courteous 
toward women’s interests and enterprises, 
and we hore it will not be less liberal in 
future. 


Revisto Ibero-Americana, a Spanish jour- 
nal, this month contains an article upon 
the condition of Spanish women, by La 
Senora Emilia Pardo Bayan, which says 
that to a Spaniard, there has not been the 
slightest change in the ideal for woman- 
hood during the pastcentury. ‘‘No wom- 
an in Spain, from the occupant of the 
throne downwards, enjoys the slightest 
political influence, and the female intelli- 


| gence is always a pale reflection of ideas 


suggested by men.”’ 


| are enough for glory. 


varied studies and entertainments, opened 
|} onJuly 1. Mrs. Emily Wakefield is giv- 

ing’a course of lectures on ‘‘The Litera- 

ture of the East,” and Mrs. Coleman E. 

Bishop, of Washington, is explaining 
the Delsarte system of physical culture. 
Other courses by women for women will 
follow during the month. 


Among the members of the council 
which recently approved the organization 
| of the Hope Church, at Worcester, Mass., 
was one lady delegate, Mrs. E. H. Hall, a 
woman of much tact and executive ability. 
Most of the men in the Belmont Church 
are busy, being confined to their work in 
| the Quinsigamond shops, and it was there- 
| fore decided to send Mrs. Hall, the clerk of 
the church. 


We have received this week from our 
friend, Nathaniel T. Allen, a copy of the 
school catalogue of the West Newton Eng- 
lish and Classical School. The school and 
families of its principals have been entirely 
full during the past year, so that many 
applicants have been necessarily turned 
away. Already the number of those en- 
gaged for next year nearly fill up all va- 
ceancies. It is pleasant to know that this 
excellent school is so highly appreciated. 


the founders of the first Home for Aged 
Couples in the country. It was started in 
Philadelphia with two couples. It now 
contains eighteen or twenty couples, and 
owns its own building, free from debt, and 
is in a very flourishing condition. Mrs. 


gical Hospital in the same city, with three 
patients. 
of patients in winter. 


A three days’ temperance meeting, un- 
der the auspices of the W. C. T. U. of New 


It is the object of the school to instruct the 
workers by comparison of methods and 
| means. Miss Mattie O. Waters, of New 
York, spoke effectively on ‘‘Physical Cul- 
ture,” and against the general use of ton- 
ics. Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop made a speech 
on the desertion of home by the men of 
this country, not only the poor men, but 
the better classes in their club-life. ‘The 
question-box brought out the fact that 
there are 8,000 white-ribbon members in 
New Jersey, 800 honorary members, 1,800 
young women, and 300 children pledged 
against tobacco and alcohol. 


The National W. C. T. U., June 30, had 
presented in both Houses of Congress a 
petition and bill for a commission ‘to in- 
vestigate the social vice in all its phases, 
its relations to labor and wages, to mar- 
riage and divorce, its effects on individ- 
uals, unborn children, and the general wel- 
| fare of the people, and its general econ- 
omic, criminal, physical and moral aspects 





The Chautauqua Assembly, with its 


Mrs. Maria Wood Jeffrey | 
ree Maria ood Jestreys was one of | sing of the first reform bill in 1832. Rep- 


are rapidly coming tothe front. The work 
of the Harvard professors tells. Miss 
Mabel L. Chamberlain, of Cambridge, of 
the present senior class, who is an uncom- 
mon scholar and has won A's in almost all 
her studies, will probably have to be add- 
ed to the list of distinguished graduates 
before long.—Springfield Republican. 


Mary G. Walsh, of Brewer, Me., who 
writes for the Mount Desert Herald and 
other papers over the queer signature of 
‘*Bob Up Serenely,” has published in the 
‘Household Department” of the Detroit 
Free Press a very appreciative report of a 
recent lecture by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
She says: 

‘Many women dread old age, because 
they think that with old age they will 
cease to be useful. I wish women who 
think so could have attended this lecture. 
Mrs. Howe is well up in the sixties, but 
there isn’t a young woman in the city—or 
State—who could command such an audi- 
ence. The audience was more than could 
get within hearing distance, of the best in 
the city, and it was complimentary to the 
speaker and the cause she holds so dear— 
woman suffrage.” 


The Women's Penny Paper, of June 21, 
contains a sketch of Miss Wigham, of 
Edinburgh, who has been active in all re- 


| form movements in Scotland for many 


years. Miss Wigham remembers the pas- 


resentation of the people was then sug- 


| gested in a limited form, its justice com- 


Jeffreys also started the Medical Chirur- | 


mended itself to thinking men and women, 
and immense excitement prevailed. The 
boys and girlsof Edinburgh witnessed the 
processions, and by the time they had 


| grown up, the boys were able to take their 


It now accommodates hundreds | 


part in household suffrage. Then it be- 
came recognized as justice that there should 
be no taxation without representation, and 
it was gradually seen as common-sense 


| that taxes paid and property owned by 


Jersey, has just been held at Ocean Grove, | 
under the name of ‘tA School of Methods.”’ | 





in connection with pauperism, crime, the | 


public health, and morals; and also to in- | 


quire into the practical results of legisla- 
| tion and the various methods relied upon 
| for the repression of the evil in the several 

States and Territories of the United States 
| and in the District of Columbia.” This is 
| atimely, important measure, to which it 


| is to be hoped Congress will promptly give | 


| its approval. 


A meeting will be heldat Traverse City, 
Mich., July 22, 23, 24, for the purpose of 
organizing the Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association. The literary programme 
will be as follows: 
ism,” Mrs. E. B. Wilmarth, Mt. Pleasant 
Democrat; an original poem, Mrs. M. L. 
Rayne, Detroit Free Press; ‘*The Idiosyn- 
crasies of the Country Newspapers,” Mrs. 
W. E. Clarke, Manistique Pioneer ; ‘‘Hust- 





triot ; **Diagnosis, Etiology and Prognosis 
of the Woman’s Press Association,” Mrs. 
M. E. C. Bates, Grand Traverse Herald ; 
‘*The Coming Dress,” Mrs. Belle M. Perry, 
Charlotte Tribune; ‘‘The Ethics of Our 
Profession,” Mrs. Eva C. Doughty, Glad- 
ion Leader ; ‘“The Young Writer,” Miss E. 
Cora DePuy, The Journalist ; ‘‘Society,” 
| Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, Grand Rapids Tele- 
gram-Herald; ‘‘Experience Meeting,” by 
the members. 


**Woman in Journal- | 


ling,’’ Miss Florence Brooks, Jackson Pa- | 


It is a sign of the standing of the grad- | 


uates of the Harvard Annex that the teach- 
ers in Greek and Latin in three represen- 
tative high-grade schools for young women 
in Cambridge, New York and Baltimore, 
are fruits of its training. Miss Kate Bird 
Runkle, daughter of Prof Runkle, of the 
| Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who has just taken her second degree at 
Columbia, and teaches in the Brearley 
School, in New York City, was an honor 
student of the class of °86; Miss Grace 
Harriet Macurdy, who has long taught 
| Greek and Latin in the Cambridge school 
| for girls, graduated in the class of ’88, tak- 
| ing honors in classics; and Miss Jeannette 
| Swan Brown, who has for several years 
| been at the Bryn Mawr school in Balti- 

more, was of the class of ‘85. Other grad- 

uates hold prominent positions, but these 
The Annex girls 





women should be represented as well us 
the property of men. ‘This led to the or- 
ganization of the woman suffrage party 
twenty-two years ago, of which Miss Wig- 
ham says: ‘it was a very important 
moment, not only in calling forth the en- 
ergy to demand its ultimate concession, 
but in the collateral advancements made. 
The municipal franchise was granted to 
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Lee aud Shepard's New Bunks, 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL 


By PuINEAs. 





Paper, 0 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a remarkable story, not written wholly{for 
| the poceing moment, but sure to arouse the thought 
| of the reading public and direct it along new lines 
regarding some of the pressing questions of the day. 
| It is written with a purpose, and is at once an alle. 
| gory and a satire. The style is crisp and forcible, 

aod the plot shows rare inventive genius as well as 
skill in the working out of it. The interest in the 
work as a story is maintained throughout. 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A. M. 


Author of “First Steps with American and British 
Authors,” ‘Readings from the Waverley Novels,” 
‘Blaisdell’s Physiologies.” Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.00. An edition for schools at 30 cents, net. 
By mail, 35 cents. 


This is a took of stories of the Great Civil War, 
and the aim is to arouse in the younger generstion 
and those who may come after a spirit of patriotism 
and a lively interest in the brave men who fought 
inthewar. In making the selections the editor has 
endeavored to give such as are interesting, graphic 
and founded on fact, written in a lively, attractive 
style and in a clear language. The book is iliustrated. 


BRUSHES AND CHISELS 


By TEODORO SERRAO. Tri-Color Cloth. $1.00 


All who love art, and all who love Rome, will 
extend a welcome to this daintily bound story of 
art and Rome and love. Any one who has been in 
that city and areamed her dreams or loved her love, 
will visit Rome again in this little book, and live 
more in the eternities through the human interest 
of its tragedy. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS of Invention 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of 
“Heroes of History,” “Young People’s History of 
England,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,” 
“The Nation in a Nutshell,’ ete. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. Its contents include: 


pasty Enventene, ne D 
aurence Coster, the Discoverer of Type- Printing. 
John Guteuberg, the Inventor of EP ve A 
Williata Tee. the fi t th 

am Lee, the Inventor of the Stocking-Frame. 
The Builders of the Eddystone ~ 
The Inventors of Cotton Machinery, 
The Inventors of Cotton Machinery, continued. 
James Watt, the Inventor of the Steam Engine. 
The Montgoifiers and the Ba!loon. 
Humphrey Davy and the Safety-Lamp. 
James tu aud the Steam-Hamwmer 














| 
| 
| 


women, and that opened the way for much | 


useful work. ‘This led also to the educa- 


tional and parochial franchises of women; | 


then came a twenty years’ struggle against 
the evil law which decreed the degrada- 
tion of women, a struggle which banded 
us all together till our efforts were crowned 
with success; it unites women of other 
countries even now in what should be 
called a holy war.” 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or ones powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St. N.Y., 


| of price. 


George Stephenson, the Inventor of the Railway 
Locomotive. > 
obert Stephenson, the great Bridge Builder, 
Robert Fultou and the Steamnoat.” 
The Struggles of Charles Goodyear 
Elias Howe and the Sewing Machine. 
Iron and its Workers, 


SELECTIONS from ROBT. BROWNING 


Including some of his latest poems, selected and 
arranged by Mrs. ALBERT NELSON BULLENS. 
Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.00. 


The selections, arranged in two divisions as “love 
soos and “miscellaneous,” include specimens of 

rowning’s latest publications, and are therefore 
more thoroughly representative of the entire ran, 
of his art than any similar collection that has 
hitherto appeared. rs. Bullens has included little 
or nothing that will not be of service to those who 
would know the ultimate reach of the poet’s skill. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


Outing Shirts. 


FRENCH FLANNELS, 
CHEVIOTS, OXFORDS, 
SILKS, CASHMERETTES, Etc. 
TENNIS SUITS. 
TENNIS BELTS, 
TENNIS SASHES, 
BATHING SUITS, CAPS, SHOES, Etc., 
LADIES, GENTS, MISSES AND ROYS, 
ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 


GEO. E. FREEMAN & C0, 


(Formerly FREEMAN & GRAY), 


124 Tremont Street, 
Opp. Park Street Church. 














BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 








TWO HOMES. 


HARMONY. HEALTH, HAPPINESS. 








They read the Lothrop Books and Magazines. 





DISCORD, DISSIPATION, DESPAIR. 











They read the Sensational Papers. 





WHICH HOME IS YOURS? 





Tie Lothrop Magazines. 


| 
‘WIDE AWAKE. , %itfx. 


| “Aga magazine for young people and the 
family it cannot be surpassed.”’ 


$1.00 


| 
‘THE PANSY. 4 Yixe. 


“The pure, bright, healthful influence of 
The Pansy cannot be too highly appreci- 
ated.” 


OUR LITTLE MEN 
AND WOMEN. 
$1.00 A YEAR. ~ 


“A gem of beauty and a mine of «njoyment 
for the little ones.”’ 


50 cents. 
A YEAR. 


BABYLAND. 


“Every number comes with some new 
delight to the baby.” 


Send 165 cents for samples of all four to 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., 
BOSTON. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
BE JUST, AND FEAR NOT. 


BY E.*K. CLARKE 





Broad is the field that we must plow 

With share-beam gauged for furrow deep; 
And resolutely women now 

Must work with will and cease to weep. 


Prayers and petitions naught avail — 
The harvest will no fruitage yield 

If Agitation’s plow and flail 
No work have done within this field. 


Pure words of true progressive thought 
Must scattered be by voice and pen, 

To germinate, as sure they ought, 
Within the quickened minds of men. 


Tho’ wrong has long withstood the right, 
And deaf has been to logic’s power, 
Bold prejudice and stubborn might 
Grow weaker with each passing hour; 


For woman to the front hath come, 
And stretches forth her empty hands; 
Tho’ long oppressed, she claims her own,— 
She asks for freedom, and demands 


The ballot for her country’s good, 
The ballot for her children’s sake; 

The franchise for all womanhood, 
To save this nation ere too late 


To turn the retributive tide 

Which sets again toward this land; . 
Unrepresented and denied, 

At last for equal rights we stand; 


For black and white meet now aa foes, 
And rich and poor resort to arms; 

The drink curse weighs us down with woes, 
And lust robs woman of her charms; 


While legislators neither heed 
Unrighted wrongs nor pleading cries ; 

Intent are they on nower and greed, 
Blind to the storm-cloud in the skies. 


But like the heroines of old 

Both wives and mothers forward come, 
And organize with courage bold 

To gain their rights, and guard the home. 


Good men and true, give them your aid— 
Join hands and make their cause your own; 
Do right, and never be afraid 
That Justice will her knights disown 
South Stockton, N Y¥ 











a. 
A LOVE NOTE. 
BY F. L. STANTON, 





Do not forget me, dearest; all day long 
I think of you, and wish the time more fleet; 
My heart is always singing some sweet song, 
And thinking of you makes my labor sweet; 
And if the day seem anywise less bright— 
More vext with cares than I had thought ’twould 
be— 
I think with joy of the approaching night 
When Love shall lead me gently home to thee. 
One tender thought still whispers evermore : 
“Thou shalt behold her when the day is o’er.” 


And so I shall; for you will watch and wait 

When on the flowers the night-shades softly fall; 
‘Sweet are the roses ’round your garden gate, 

But you are still the sweetest rose of all! 
My one sweet rose—yea, all that is mine own, 

And to my life your beauty you impart. 
Bloom sweetly still, but bloom for me alone, 

And twine your tendrils closer ‘round my heart. 
Dear, I shall soon within your presence be, 

And you are waiting with a kiss for me! 





“++ 
THE ETERNAL WILL. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








There is no thing we cannot overcome. 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life 
forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not merited. 
Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The great Eternal Will! That, too, is thine 
Inheritance—strong, beautiful, divine; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 
Pry up thy fault with this great lever— Will. 
However deeply bedded in propensity, 
However firmly set, I tell thee, firmer yet 
Is that vast power that comes from Truth’s im- 
mensity. 
Thou art a part of that strange world, I say; 
Its forces lie within thee, stronger far 
Than all thy mortal sins and frailties are. 
Believe thyself divine, and watch and pray. 


There is no noble height thou can’st not climb; 
All triumphs may be thine in Time’s futurity, 
If, whatsoe’er thy fault, thou dost not faint or halt, 
But lean upon the staff of God's security. 
Earth has no claim the soul cannot contest; 
Know thyself part of the Supernal source, 
And naught can stand before thy spirit’s force. 
The soul’s divine inheritance is best. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


—_—————-o-o 
ORONIN’S GAL. 


BY ANNIE SPRAGUE PACKARD. 

It was a still, clear, cold night in the 
heart of the Maine woods. Mary Cronin 
drew her frayed shawl closely over her 
head and shoulders as she closed the door 
softly and stepped out into the night. She 
was very tired, for the day’s work had 
been hard, and her invalid mother had 
needed more care than usual. 

The dishes had been washed, and the 
table reset for breakfast; the pail had 
been filled at the ice-encircled spring on 
the mountain road, her mother’s gruel 
made, her bed smoothed up, and Mary 
had sung one psalm-tune after another, as 
she held her mother’s wasted hand, till 
sleep came to the sufferer. 

The girl stood motionless on the door- 
stone, and looked eagerly at the Works. 
Through the windows and doors of the 
casting-room, which were open this De- 
cember night, a flery gleam shone from 
the red-hot iron running through the 
moulds. Now and then came a charp ex- 
plosion, with a superb play of fireworks 
around the mouth of the furnace. 

The violet, orange. green and crimson 


| in it. 
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stars did not attract Mary’s attention. It 
was an old story to her, and her heart was | 
too heavy for her eyes to see any beauty 
She looked above the casting-room, 


| up the high brick chimney to the “top- | 


house,” which was perched on an immense 


| staging just at the mouth of the chimney. 





Her father was there—for it was his | 
night on—and he had been drinking when 
he came home to supper. Fortunately her 
mother was asleep, and had been spared 
cruel anxiety. Mary’s heart stood still as 
her father took his lunch can, without his 
usual kiss or the ‘*Good-night, Molly! 
Take good care of your mother,” which 
made her happy every night. He had 
stumbled over the rag mat, and uttered a 
curse under his breath. He never did | 
this except when he had been drinking | 
heavily. 


‘Seems a different place, somehow, since 
‘Cronin’s Gal’ came,”’ said many of the 
people. ‘The children don’t fight half so 
much as they did, nor torment the critters. | 
They're nice folks, them Cronins!” 

Before her mother was taken ill Mary's 
hands and feet and head had been at the | 
service of the whole settlement. Every | 
one loved, petted and tyrannized over her. | 

ln spite of her mother’s sharp but short 
illness, from which she ‘was now slowly 
recovering, the summer and autumn had | 
passed happily with Mary. Her father | 
kept sober, and no one suspected hia past 
shame. John Cronin was a good work- | 
man, and soon rose from being a driver of | 
one of the four-horse wagons which car- | 
ried the ore down from the mountain to | 
the Works to being a ‘‘top-man.” 

The duties of a top-man were of a very | 


Poor John Cronin! His appetite for | responsible nature. Eight times an hour 


liquor and his weak will had caused him | 
to drift from one workshop to another, 
from city to city, and from State to State, | 
carrying with him his wife and only child. | 
The factory quarters of St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Newark and other manufacturing 
centres are wofully alike, and had it not 
been for her mother’s stories, Mary, the 
little girl, would have believed the whole 
world paved and cut into narrow, dirty 
streets, with a streak of sooty sky above, 
crossed with clothes-lines. 

Her mother came from the Catskill 
Mountain region, and her nature revolted 
at the wretched places they had called 
home. The sunny old brick farm-house, 
built in the Dutch way; the fertile fields, | 
the crowded barnyard, grandmother’s | 
flower-garden across the road, the moun- | 
tains framing the little vale, the peace, the 
cleanness, the stability—Mary knew them 
all through her mother’s words and sighs 
and tears. 

A great resolve had crept into the child’s 
heart to try and reproduce that peaceful | 
life. ‘“I'o be respectable and to stay in 
one place” was what she lived for. If 
only her father would not drink! 

There came a day to the child when she 
began to see her way clear. A letter ar- 
rived from a man with whom her father 
had worked, before his marriage, in a 
Penobscot logging camp. He wrote of 
an opening for the family at the Katahdin 
Iron Works, in Maine,—fair wages and a 
comfortable home were ready. 

When John Cronin read the letter, ail 
his old love for the woods came back to 
him. He could feel the cold steel of the 
gun-barrel, and the supple rod bend in his 
hand. Before long the money was got te- 
gether which carried the family from Bos- 
ton to Bangor, and from there to the | 
Works, sixty miles north. 

Six months had gone, and every day - 
brought new beauties to Katahdin. Now 
and then the child left the Works, with 
its black, unsightly buildings, long row of 
charcoal-houses, heaps of purple-tinted 
slag, the refuse of the iron, and acres of 
trees dead from the sulphur fumes, and 
explored Pleasant River, leaping from one 
flat stone to another, and gathering the 
vivid cardinal flowers along the bank. 
She wandered beside Silver Lake, which 
reflected old Chairback and Saddleback | 
Mountains upon its polished surface. Her | 


| mother would not let her venture far. 


| 





| 


| 


Two fierce bear cubs in their cages at the 
hotel told what the woods contained. 

Under Mrs. Cronin’s touch the plain 
wooden cottage grew intoa home. There 
were a few pretty pictures and ornaments 
that she had brought with her—the re- 
minder of better days, and Mary helped 
arrange them in the bare living-room. 
The curtains on the windows were coarse 
but white, and the new stove shone re- | 
splendent with its silver-plated ornamen- 
tation and lettering. ‘‘The Star of the East, 
Bangor, Maine,’’ Mary read on the oven 
door many times a day. 

‘*Mother,” she said, holding her stove- 
rag in her hand as she knelt before the 
range, ‘‘I always give the name an extra 
polish, for it seems to mean so much to 
us. This is our first real home. Nobody 
under us and nobody over us, and such 
heaps of room all round!” 

Mary’s intense delight in all she saw, 
and the deep gratitude she expressed for 
all that was done for her, made every one 
anxious to give her pleasure. She was 


thoughtful and unselfish, and the whole | 
settlement learned to love “‘Cronin’s Gal.” | 


Wasa child unruly? 
call Mary in to help her, and soon the un- 


The mother would | 


happy little one was listening with wide- | 
open eyes and dirty mouth expanding into | 


a smile to her account of some St. Pat- 
rick’s-Day parade, or a Fourth of July ex- 
hibition of fireworks on Boston Common. 


| Sparks that were sent up that the ore was 
| being duinped regularly; but at any mo- 
| ment sleep might overtake him—a sleep 


| man and moaned and cried: 


To Mary, versed in city lore and sights, 


the country was the one thing to be de- 


| night wore on, the child became conscious 


sired; but the Katahdin children, tired of | 
the monotony and loneliness of a life in | 
the woods, could never hear enough of | 


crowds and noise. 


So “Cronin’s Gal” became the story- | 


teller of the settlement. Often the work- 
men stopped and joined the circle of chil- 


dren that crowded around her in the sum- | 


mer twilight, and listened to her story. 


the elevator, built beside the chimney, | 


| came creaking and groaning up to the top- 


house with its Joad of ore or limestone. 
The top-man fastened the elevator with a 
bolt, and then drew the iron car to the 
roaring mouth of the chimney. Over this 
the car rested while the top-man pulled a 
chain which opened the bottom and pre- 
cipitated the mass of ore and rock down 
the chimney, and into the furnace below. 
Then the car was returned to the elevator, 
the bolt pushed back, and a bell rung, the | 
men below started the machinery, and the | 
elevator began its downward journey. 

All this required methodical care and 
wakefuiness. The children of the settle- 
ment had told Mary of an awful night, 
two winters before, when, owing to the 
neglect of the night top-man, an explosion | 
had occurred which wrecked and burned | 
the Works, and brought al] the men in the 
top-house to a fearful death. 

No wonder Mary’s heart had stood still | 
with fright when her father reeled through 
the door, nor that she resolved to follow | 
him to the top-house to make sure that he 
had not fallen asleep. She had watched 
the furnace, and knew by the shower of 





which would surely mean dismissal and 
disgrace, and possibly death to himself 
and others. 

The road was white and lonely. The 
frozen river had no word of encourage- 
ment as she crossed the old red bridge; | 
the stars were far-away and coid. She | 
avoided the front of the Works for fear of 
being seen by some of the night-force in 
the casting-room. Around the charcoal- 
houses and through the thick smoke, 
up the hill, over a bridge and up the lad- 
der the child went, with chilled hands and 
feet, but with a heart warm with love and | 
desperation. 

Surely that is the elevator that is rattling 
up beside her! Now she stops for breath 
on the landing, waiting for the welcome 
noise from above that will drive her fears | 
away. How her father will laugh and 
kiss her, and, with a cheery word, send | 
her home for the night! The intensely | 
cold air may have brought him to himself, | 
she thinks. 

There was an ominous silence above, 
and the child hurried up the last ladder. 
John Cronin lay asleep on the floor! 

Mary had no time for thought. She 
drew the bolt and secured the elevator. | 
Then she seized the handles of the car and | 
wheeled it toward the fiery pit. The 
weight was great, but she did not feel it. 
The heat grew more and more intense. 
Could she guide the carand dumpit? Be- 
fore she knew it, it was done. The car 
was replaced, the bolt pushed back and the 
bell rung. The elevator had gone down, 
and the floor had been. replaced. 

Then Mary crouched beside the sleeping | 





“O father! father! 
stay here all night! 
you'll be dismissed. 
here alone!” 

The man slept on. It was impossible to | 
rouse him. Mary had feared her own | 
weakness, but suddenly she became con- 
scious of her inner strength. She knew 
she would stay until morning, and hoped 
that by that time her father could be | 
roused and that they might get home with- 
out suspicion. 

The elevator was coming again, and 
again she must nerve herself to roll the 
heavy car to that awful brink. Well, she 
had done it once, and she could do it again- 

Again and again she bent herself to the 
heavy task. The hours went by; Mary 
counted them by the loads—eight to an 
hour. At first they went quickly, for she 
dreaded the return of the car; but as the 


Wake up! I can’t 
If I call for help, 
I'm afraid to stay 


of an overpowering desire to sleep. 

The dreadful sense of the responsibility, 
the loneliness and the unnaturalness of her 
position left her. She even began to for. | 
get her desire to save her father. Allemo- | 
tions were swallowed up in this sea of | 
sleep, which surged around her, making | 
her sick and giddy. 

At last, she became conscious that she 





| gan to pale. 


must do something. She struggled through 
the next ddmping, and then opened the 
door of the warm top-house, which was 
enclosed on three sides, the fourth side 
opening on thechimney. She closed it be- 
hind her, in order that her father might 
not feel the cruel cold, and sat on the icy 
platform, looking down, down on the 
shapeless Works beneath her. 

The intense cold revived her, and seemed 
to freeze the sleep out. The December 
moon shone steadily, and the wind, now 
rising, blew the charcoal smokeaway from 
her. From this great height, the settle- 
ment seemed crowded at her very feet. 
Each house stood out from its pure white 
surroundings, and Mary thought of the 
friends in each. What would it be to leave 
them all, and go back to the old wander- 
ing, disreputable life? 

Her eyes traversed over the road, till 
they rested on her own home—her first 
home! Then something blurred them, 
and the old frayed shawl answered 
another purpose. Her patient mother 
was there—her mother, who would have 
died in the city, the Brownville doc- 
tor said, had this illness overtaken her 
there; her mother, who would need the 
fresh, bracing, balsam air of the moun- 
tains for many a long day, and all the 
comforts that her father’s good wages 
could buy. 

For her mother’s sake, for her father’s 
sake, she must go on. ‘‘O God, keep me 
awake !"’ was the ferveut prayer that went 
up in the frosty air. 

A shout from below, a rattle of chains, 
and again came the elevator, creeping up 
the chimney like some gigantic beetle. 
Mary went to work with fresh enthusiasm. 
Between trips, she sat outside and suffered 
with the cold. But such suffering wa3 
positive joy, after the deadly numbness 
she had fought within. 

The worst hours—from one to three— 
were past. ‘The moon set and the stars be- 
A faint, pink light spread 
through the east. Lights appeared here 
and there in the houses below. The men 
of the ‘‘day force” were being roused, and 
the women were preparing the morning 
meal. 

One more load wasdumped. It must be 
half-past five, Mary thought, but she was 
not sure. She might have lost count once 
or twice. Yes, she had, for there was the 
bell clanging below her. It lacked five 
minutes of six, and Jim Brennan, the day 
top-man, would come in five minutes! 

‘Father, get up!’ Mary called, in a clear 
whisper, as she shook his shoulder. 
ther, do you hear?” Would he move, or 
had her awful night’s work been ip vain? 

‘‘Why, Mary, have I overslept?” said he, 
rising suddenly and leaning on his elbow. 

Then, like a lightning flash, the truth 
fell upon him. 

The vile liquor drunk in the woods the 
afternoon before; his return to his home 
for supper; his difficulty in going up the 
ladder, at which Jim Brennan had unsus- 
pectingly laughed; the first few hours 
during which he had fought the stupor 
that was coming on; this he remembered, 
but what had followed ? 

‘Hush, father! don’t speak a word. 
Jim Breonan is coming up the ladder! 
The furnace is all right. I have dumped 
allnight! Jim will think I have just come 
to tell you how mother is. 
ever know, father dear!” 

John Croniu was on his feet in an in- 
stant, sobered for life. He took Mary’s 
hand, grimy from her work. ‘Open the 
door,” he said, huskily, ‘‘or I’ll choke!” 

Jim Brennan’s red head appeared above 
the platform. 

‘*Well, mate, how goes it? Hello, Mary! 
blessed if you didn’t scare me! ’Gainst 
rules, you know, to ,be in the top-house; 
but I guess the boss won’t mind, as long as 
there’s a sick mother in the case. Hada 
hard night,did you, young’un? You look 
all beat out. There, go ‘long, John, put 
that child to bed. I'll tend to this load, 
though it aint mine.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” said Cronin. ‘Come, 
Mary, you must be tired.” 

Not a word was spoken between the pair 
as they went down the ladder and hurried 
down the hill. The furnace men were 
lounging at the door of the furnace room. 

‘Blessed if here aint Cronin and his gal! 
Hope the missus aint no worse.”’ said one. 

‘She's probably been up all night with 
her. Never seen sucha plucky little wom- 


an as that galin all my life!’’ said another. | 


Back over the red bridge Mary went, 
with her hand clasped tightly in her fa- 
ther’s. She gave his hand a little squeeze 
once, when she felt a hot tear-drop on her 
own. There was a smile on hertired, pale 
face, and a great content in her heart. 


‘Fae. 


No one need, 








Father, mother, home, friends, reputation, | 


all saved! 
When they had passed the group of 
houses that clustered near the bridge and 
the woods were before them, her father 
said, ‘*Mary, does mother know?” 
“No. Don’t let’s tell her, father. 


awake.” 


She | 
| will think I went to meet you, if she is | 





“If you'd not followed me last night, 
Mary, do you know what might have hap- 
pened?” 

Mary nodded her head vigorously. She 
could not speak. 

‘Mary, you have saved my life, you 
have saved the Works. As God hears me, 
I will never drink another drop!’ He 
never broke the vow he made. 

Mary cried with joy on her father’s neck. 
All the terror, loneliness and labor of the 
night were over, like a bad dream. Best 
of all, the burden of ceaseless anxiety 
which had weighed on her and her mother 
was laiddown forever. Never again would 
she listen for his step, in the fear that it 
might be uncertain, or walk with tired feet 
seeking him through the slums of a city. 

They softly opened the door and found 
the mother still sleeping. Mary opened 
the dampers of the ‘Star of the East,” and 
soon a good breakfast was in preparatiun. 

John Cronin told his wife of his resolu- 
tion, as he sat by her bedside, after Mary 
had gone to sleep, but he did not tell her 
then at what a fearful cost of suffering to 
their child it had been bought. 

His intelligence and perseverance won 
him the position of foreman; and to-day 
Mary and her mother, who has recovered 
her health and gaiety in the Katahdin 
Woods, rejoice in their new house, which 
exceeds Mary's day-dreams. 

‘‘That’s a fine man, that Cronin,” said 
some one in authority, the other day. *‘He 
and his daughter are studying chemistry 
together, and he has some first-rate notions 
about roasting the sulphur out of the ore. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if we had a rare 
find in him!" 

“The girl is a pretty and ladylike one, 
too,” said another. ‘‘The whole settle- 
ment seems to be fond of her.” 

John Cronin, passing on the other side 
of the red bridge, himself unseen, heard 
the words and smiled and thought. ‘* Where 
would Cronin be to-day if it were not for 
‘Cronin’s Gal’ ?”— Youth's Companion. 

++ 


GEN. SHERIDAN AND MRS. DARRAGH. 


Portraits of Grant, Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan, the central military figures of the 
War for the Union, were painted during 
their lifetime, with their approval. 

They are intended to hang together in 
the Cadet Mess Hall of the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. Mrs. Darragh 
first painted the portrait of Grant from a 
photograph made by Gutekunst in 1865, 
which Mrs. Grant considered the best pic- 
ture taken of him just after the war. Mrs. 
Darragh was also commissioned to execute 
the portraits of Sheridan and Sherman. 
In Gen. Sherman’s picture her chief guide 
was the famous portrait of him painted 
by Huntington, fifteen years ago. Gen. 
Sheridan sat for his portrait, and she 
painted it from life, representing him as 
he appeared a short time before his death. 

Gen. Sheridan was much displeased at 
the selection of Mrs. Darragh, and he de- 
clared that he would not see her. He did 
not believe a woman could paint a mans 
portrait. Finally he cooled down and said 
the woman should have a fair chance. 
Upon her arrival in Washington, Gen. 
Horace Porter accompanied Mrs. Darragh 
to the War Department, and presented her 
to the General. She had been informed 
that Sheridan was not pleased with her 
selection, that he was a choleric, ill-man- 
nered man, and she imagined he would be 
frigid, turbulent, and disagreeable. Gen. 
Porter assured Mrs. Darragh that she had 
a wrong impression, that he was quiet and 
gentlemanly, and would give her a kind 
reception. The General received Mrs. 
Darragh with the utmost kindness. A 
cadet of the first class could not have ex- 
hibited greater suavity. After talking 
about the work, Sheridan said: *‘I have an 
idea you artists get your own individual- 
ity into your work. I have been painted 
by artists of several nationalities, but never 
by awoman. The Italian artist made me 
look like a brigand; the Frenchman made 
me resemble Napoleon, between whom 
and myself there is no physical resem- 
blance, except, perhaps, in height; the 
Spaniard made me look like two or three 
Mexican Generals whom]! have met. Now, 
madame,” he continued, with a twinkle in 
his eye, and a smile that illuminated his 
bronzed features, ‘‘you will make a good 
picture, but I beg you will not make me 
look like a woman.”’ Mrs. Darragh brought 
her canvas to Washington, where the Gen- 
eral gave her several sittings. He saw the 
portrait completed, and was well pleased 
with it. 








+ 
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A PRESBYTERIAN WOMAN MINISTER. 


The Presbyterian Church at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., was literally filled to over- 
flowing on Sunday evening, June 15, the 
occasion being the delivery of the anni- 
versary sermon before the students of 
Granger Place School, by the Rev. Annie 
F. Eastman, of the Brockton Church. This 
was a most notable discourse. Notable 
for its impressive presentation of truth, 


| its catholicity of spirit, and its eloquent 
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MRS. DARRAGH. 
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diction. The large audience, composed of 
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every denomination, listened with rapt | 


interest to the inspiring words delivered 
with enunciation adjusted equally to hear- 


| 
| 


ers near and remote,—the perfection of | 


pulpit oratory. 


Mrs. Eastman argued that God is to be | 


found not by seeking him directly, but by 
searching for him in his image, man, and 


that joy and holiness are to be attained, | 


not by striving for them directly, but unly 
through service to man. 
eee 


FIVE WOMEN GYMNASIUM GRADUATES. 
BOsTON, JUNE 23, 1890. . 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Many of the notes about women at pres- 
ent begin much like this: ‘‘Miss or Mrs. 
——is the first woman to do,” ete. But it 
is of five young women I wish to say a 
few words. They are the first women in 
America, and probably in any country, to 
take certificates of graduation from a 
Swedish gymnasium. They are also the 
first to give an exhibition at all adequate 
to an understanding of the Ling-Posse sys- 
tem of gymnastics. 

Six months ago, these girls began the 
normal course, which consists of lectures, 
lessons, teaching, fencing, and practice 
work. Ordinarily the course takes more 
time, but by constant labor and sacrificing 
of personal pleasure elsewhere, they have 
finished it creditably and well, and are 
now competent teachers of educational 
gymnastics. 

From each branch they have learned 
some particular thing. Thus the anatomy 
and physiology which they have studied 
have given them a good understanding of 
the human body and its functions. In 
other lectures they have learned why this 
exercise is good for one thing and that for 


all is good for every part of the human 


body. By their teaching of children 
under the direction of their instructor, 
confidence and experience have been 


gained. Practice in free-standing and ap- 
paratus work has given them strength and 
health; fencing has given them skill and 
agility. 

{ know how these young ladies have 
studied and worked, for I also took the 
course for my health and to gain a know!l- 
edge of what it was like through actual 
contact. They feel, in spite of all the 
labor, mental and physical, that the re 
ward has well repaid the effort. For here 


they are the pioneer women teachers, | 


strong, well and happy, with many posi- 
tions open to them where in the future 
they are sure of financial success, and at 
the same time may benefit humanity. 


In | 


presenting them with their certificates | 


Baron Nils Posse told them that they had 
done great honor to his gymnasium, and 
to its system. They have done still great- 
er honor to their sex. 

MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW TO MAKE UP. 


Two little people who couldn’t agree 

Were having a tiff, and were ‘‘mad as could be.”’ 

They looked at each other in silence a while, 

Then a sudden glad thought made one of them 
smile. 


Said she, ‘‘Say, you ain't very mad, are you, Bessie ?”’ 

“Well, no,” said the other, “nor you, are you, 
Jessie?” 

“Then let us make up,” little Jeesie suggested, 

“Well, you be the one to begin,” Bess requested. 


Kut that didn’t suit. So the tiff lingered still, i 

While the small-sized disputants were claiming 
their will, 

When, what do you think brought about sunny | 
weather? 

Just this—they agreed to begin both together 


++ 
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FRIEDA’S PLAYHOUSE. 





It was inside a clump of lilac bushes. 
She had carpets of moss, gray and velvety 
green, and beds of thick, warm mullein 
leaves. Sheused toadstools fortables, red 
and orange and brown, horse-chestnut 
burrs, with their soft white linings, for 
easy-chairs, acorn cups and tiny sea-shells 
for dishes, and berries, sliced toadstools, | 
and little green ‘“‘cheeses” from the mal- 
lows for food. 

Then, instead of dolls, there were flow- 
ers ; dandelions, violets, buttercups, clover, 
or pretty white daisies; sometimes roses, 
sweet peas, and pansies from the garden; 
again, golden-rod and asters from the 
fields. All the year round, while there 
was a green thing growing, the little 
house-mother had her ‘‘flower-children.”’ 

It was pretty to see Baby Wild Rose Bud 
put to sleep in a milkweed-pod cradle with 
a water-lily-petal for blanket; or little 
Lady Nasturtium, bonnie Sweet Pea, and 
Field Daisy, drinking tea together at one 
of the toadstool tables; or dark-eyed 
Pansy, drooping a little, and so riding out 
in a crumpled oak-leaf carriage for her 
heaith. And little Field Daisy, Sweet Pea, 
and the rest were so good that they helped 
Frieda to be sweet and good also. 

One day the little girl had been fretting | 
over her bread-and-milk breakfast, and | 
ran away to hide under the lilacs because 


five years’ experience in the caure. 


| ARY COMPLAINTS, 


her mother wished to brush her hair. But | 
in a few minutes she came running back, 
with a smile in place of the naughty, pout- 
ing lips, and said, ‘I am here, mamma. | 
My flower children didn't like me when I | 
was cross.’’ She had mother’s kiss for an- | 
swer, the tangled curls were smoothed, and | 
the child ran away to her play again.— 
Little Men and Women. 


e+ 


HUMOROUS. 


Cats show how little decisicn of charac- 
ter they have by the amount of time they | 
spend on the fence.—Burlington Free Press. 


Clergymen may not amount to much as 
carpenters, but they make the best joiners 
in the world.—Rochester Post-Express. 


Edith—It's little things that tell in this 
life. -Alice—Well, you'd think so if you 
had two small brothers, as [ have.—Jester. 


“Oh, dear,” said an old man, who was 
fishing for his dinner, and lost a large | 
pickerel from his hook, ‘thow desp’ret bad | 
- makes you feel to lose what you've never 

ad!” 


Minister—Well, Bobby, do you think 
you will be a better little boy this year 
than you were last? Bobby (hopefully)— 
I think so, sir. I began by tuking cod 
liver oil last week.—Epoch. 


A.—I told him that he wasa lying thief. 
B.—You have pluck. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t break your neck. A.—Oh, I told 
him what I thought of him through the 
telephone.— Texas Siftings. 


Acertain doctor of divinity, after preach- 
ing at his old home, was thus compli- 
mented by an old colored man: ‘Larry‘ 
you’s a good -preacher—you’s a good 
preacher. I tell you, vou’s a soundin’ 
brass and tinklin’ cymbal.” 


Mr. De Boer—Miss Emma, perhaps I 
ought not to call during Lent, for I under- 
stand vou deny yourself all amusement.” 
Miss E.—Yes, | do, Mr. De Boer. But 








* | yo r ©@ s ¢ as — 
another, and why a progression of them | you may come as often as you like.— | 


Racket. 





| 
| 
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Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- dies of the 
vegetable Hood’s kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, ‘One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known, ® and has 
wn sarsaparillassci: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—*:.zre is more of Hvood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Pecu i I ar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so | 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes | 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which | 

| 
| 





it represents, Hood's Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has 1 O Itself ceveiopea, | 
witb many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines, Be sure to get only | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by ali druggists. #1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





DEBATER’S GUIDE, 


For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRACE, 
In Debating Clubs, Literary Societies, Public Meet- 
ings, etc.. showing HOW TO WIN HE 
DEBATE and Carry the Audience; from thirty 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, | 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of “Freedom’s Con- 

uests; the Great Spread of Wowan Suffrage | 
Through the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS | 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York } 








Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 

a@- The nourishing and strengthening qualities 
of this Food wil: especially be noticed in PU LMON- 
first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. It restores the appetite after sleep- 
less nights or alcoholic excess. 

As a Food for Infants it is without an equal 
if given in a few drops at every meal without 
changing their regular diet. 

It can be made more palatable by adding a little | 
milk and sugar. Children like it, and during the 
summer months it will be found a most efficacious | 
remedy in all ailments of the bowels. The Food is 
both regulating and nourishing, and sick babies will 
flourish on it until their little stomachs are ready | 
to receive other food. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 











ny active man or woma 
ANTED our goous by samp.e and live at home. 
ary pai promptiy and expenses in 
ON advance. Particulars and je case 
itand- 
Mass. 


Free. We mean what we say. 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co., Bosto' 


AGENTS $7§ per month and expenses 
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MENTION THIS PAPER, 








HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
4 and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is eres 

~ within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

Infants, particular attention to the physical oe rtions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........sss+s00 $1.75 
* @i, * 6 « Bone Front only....-++++«+++ eee 2,00 
«“ 0, * Laced Bac’ , Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...... eoee cece + 1.60 
*« 611, “ ee ¢ OBOE ccccceccceccccceces. socce 1.75 
** 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones...........s++++ eevcccoccce 75 
631, Infante’ “ H  pcccees conseeoesccesocece - %5 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to ay part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
a&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTED. 








‘A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M. 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from ¢ to 8, 
Sundays from 11 A. M.to2P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above. 
Vo Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
G. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft | 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. , 
. Of 
KNITTED FILLED MATT ESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS spo: 


ngy 
softness. ng is in one whole or piece; always in order, and no part can become dls. 


placed or bunchy. 

KNITT D FILLED CHURCH ND FILLIN FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
h neir shape. 

ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


e best in the world. Remain elastic and keep t 

KNITTED RA che. WATER: PRO oF MATURES mn an emergency. e mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

Cee eee cer Ones ASE. Stmecndta CAR SEATS. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FIL ING. FOR STU FRING FUR 


always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 
TRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
KNITTED, MATT aes, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at ali first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
superfluous hair and hair moles can learn of a safe and 
positive remedy by a free consultation at my office, 
or by sending stamp for circular. Method electro- 
lysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


212 Columbus Ave., cor. Berkeley Street, 
Svnite 3 tat Floor. 


MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 
S WARRANTED TO CHECK 
FALLING OF THE HAIR. 


Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 











Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, | 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. | 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatixe & instruction for 6 stamps. 


mE. LY NTON,19 Park Place, New York 


ITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


| and FIGURE without Change of Dict 


| tember and continues ag em weeks. 
n 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
| ‘ , 
| @* WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumonrsg, Pa. 
WK Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends, 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
| cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
| Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildin 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fail 
| particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prao- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


in Sep- 
horoug 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, II. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








Term bogins about the second Tuesda 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++sseseee 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance......... ceceveccccceses 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....... seveseeceee 5.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......cecccsses sevveceecces - 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
8 attention to NERVOUS, CATARR > 

ERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadeworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a Soon analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thoro Medical Electrician. 

Office Hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs. 


days. Take elevator. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N j CG Ss on Comptetate, Bilious- 
LIVER Pits %dtytedy can take. there, 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’s 














sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re- 








WINE OF COCA 


liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


| 405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston, 


‘1 CURE FITS! 





When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 
OTT TT TT 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILBS cure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 


Safety Vaults 








BOSTON STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of the Boston Storage War: bouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
completed several large fire and bersier preot vaults 
tor the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves of 
advantages thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner, 
West Chester Park. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
_Telephone No, 268. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Wcoight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeab!« 

harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both _——- 
An Dg) sh 


Countess writes :—"' Your Trilene Tablets act admirably. ’— 


| S-nd Posts] No‘e for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 


| 


CO., Sole l'roprietors, €24 Broadway, New York. 
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A BEE IN BUFFALO BONNETS. | 


BUFFALO, JULY 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a large-sized bee in the fiaeelane | 
of the women of this city represented in 
the recent Conference of Charities. It is | 
a very busy bee, and it ought to be (no 
pun intended). 

This conference was organized March | 
11, 1889, and was a local society of the 
general Conference of Charities and Cor- | 
rections held in Baltimore, although not | 
auxiliary to it. All local charities were 
invited to send delegates to conferences 
held quarterly. 

Except in two cases, only those charities 
manned by women (if I may be allowed 
the term) were represented. However, it 
was a lively organization. At one of the | 
earliest conferences, Mrs. George Mer- | 
chant, a representative of the Women's | 
Union, urged the necessity of a refuge or | 
reformatory for women. 

Mrs. Merchant had long been impressed 
with the necessity of such an institution | 
for the western part of this State. En- 
couraged by the success which the Wom- | 
en’s Union had achieved in its efforts to 
obtain assistant women physicians in the 
State Asylums for the Insane, and in their 
efforts to have a police-matron appointed, 
she felt confident that such a measure | 
could be brought about. 

The subject was thoroughly discussed ; 
similar institutions were visited, and their 
management investigated. Late in the 
winter a bill was framed, including an ap- 
propriation of $130,000, and sent to the 
Legislature. A competent committee took 
the matter in charge, composed of Mrs. 
Merchant, Mrs. B. H. Williams a member 
of the State Board of Asylums for the In- | 
sane, and Mrs. 8. 8. Otis a delegate from 
the W. C. T. U. and one of the managers | 
of the Ingleside Home, a reformatory for | 
women. | 

| 


7, 1890. 








Mrs. Merchant made five trips to Albany, 

a distance of 300 miles, to see the bill 
through. She stayed at Stanwix Hall while | 
in Albany, becoming personally acquaint- | 
ed with the members of the Legislature | 
and their families. Th bill passed, and | 
was signed by the Governor. There was 
rejoicing in the Conference. It was spoken 
of as a remarkable piece of legislation, and | 
Mrs. Merchant, in the réle of a lobbyist, 
was highly commended. The appropria- | 
tion was sufficient to pay for a site twenty | 

miles outside the city, with plenty of room, 
and good land to raise fruit, flowers, and | 
possibly trees for silk worms. 4 prison 
and five cottages were furnished. A’8pecial 
meeting was called, five managers were 
nominated, and their names sent to the 
Governor for appointment. They included 
Mrs. Merchant, Mrs. W. W. Henderson 
president of the Chautauqua Political 
Equality Club, residing at Jamestown, 
Mr. Robert B. Mathews, of Rochester, 
prominent in charitable works, ex-Senator 
Walker, of Batavia, who had given valua- | 
ble assistance to Mrs. Merchant at Albany, 
and Mr. Ansley Wilcox, of Buffalo. he | 
names of the nominees were sent on at 
once, as the Legislature was drawing to a | 
| 


close, and it was desired to have the build- 
ings ready for occupancy before anather | 
winter. The women of the Conference 
had many times been at a loss to know | 
what to do with delinquent women and 
girls. As a solution of the problem, they | 
conceived the idea of this reformatory, 
two-thirds of whose inmates would be fur- 
nished by Buffalo. 

The women then rested on their laurels, 
awaiting the appointment of their nomi- 
nees, when a bomb was thrown into the 
camp by the announcement that an amend- | 
ment had been made to the bill, providing | 
additional managers. After the bill was 
passed, there were men who never before | 
had awakened to the necessity of a reform- | 
atory, who began to consider that $139,000 | 
was a good deal for women to manage. | 
They packed their grips and started for | 
the Governor with their ‘‘tales of woe.” 
There was ‘“*boodle” here, and something 
must be done; lovely woman was too frail | 
to manage such an undertaking. 

Mrs. Merchant started for Albany at | 
ence, and succeeded in defeating the | 
amendment, but only two days were left | 
for the appointment and confirmation of | 
the managers. The bill called for five, two | 
or more of whom should be women, and it | 
is believed that the bill would have passed 
if it had provided all women managers. 

Just after the Legislature had adjourned, 
a Gespatch was received announcing that 
five managers had been appointed by the 
Governor, but not one of these had been | 
the nominees of the Conference of Char- 
ities. It was seriously discussed — this 
matter of women on the board—and even 
three were mentioned, but one or two of 
the men, who suddenly found themselves 
in a fair way to become prominent as man- 
agers, refused to serve with a majority of 
women, forgetting, in their zeai for power, 
that the house of refuge was for women 
exclusively. Mrs. Merchant, who had 
toiled long and patiently, was left out, and 
none of the representatives of the Confer- 





| gifts. 


THE WOMAN’S 


ence with whom the scheme otatee, 


and who fiad defrayed all the travelling 
| and other expenses, were recognized. 

This is the bee that is in the bonnets of 
the women of Buffalo, inside and outside of 
the conference. To their credit be it said 


| that the voters of this city are discussing 


this subject, and Gov. Hill has weakened 
his chances in their quarter, where he 
should have made himself “solid.” The 
matter will be brought up against him in 
future campaigns, and he has made noth- 
ing by ignoring the Buffalo women. But 
surely, it is a great day when voters will 
take up weapons of campaign warfare be- 
cause women have been slighted in ap- 
pointments, politica) or otherwise! 

EpiTtH Fay BULLARD. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 





Whoever fails to see that a profound 
change is passing over the thought of the 
civilized world is inattentive to the signs 
of the times. Economic questions are 
pressing to the front and demanding con- 
sideration. Social problems of every 
phase are under discussion, outranking in 
interest purely literary themes, and form- 
ing the topics of a large proportion of the 
publications of the day. The pulpit ig- 
nores, in large measure, the metaphysical 
and theological hair-splitting of the past, 
and expatiates on the humanities. In 
every department of life are heard the 
earnest voices of men and women battling 
for reform, or pleading in behalf of some 
philanthropy. Manis greater than his in- 
stitutions, and when these no longer fit his 
needs it is the part of wisdom to change 
them. A thing is not necessarily the best 
because it is the oldest. 

In no field of human thought and effort 
is there more activity to-day than in that 
of education, and during the last quarter 
of a century the advance all along the line 
has been very great. It has been a period 
of marked educational discussion and criti- 
cism, and out of this have come radical 
changes for the better. The kindergarten 
system has been developed and established. 
The common school has come to be re- 


garded as an agency for the development | 


of children as human beings, rather than 
as a contrivance for teaching the rudi- 
ments of learning. It has been broadened 
and made more comprehensive, and now 
its relation to the college is in process of 
readjustment. 

It is remembered to-day that children 
have bodies, and the demand is ringing out 
for the incorporation of scientific physical 
culture into the curriculum of the schools. 


JOURNAL: 








Good health is the great prerequisite of 


useful and happy living. Educated and 
skilled labor is a deeply-felt need of our 
country, and ignorance of a handicraft, or 
means of obtaining a livelihood, is a fruit- 


ful cause of crime, as our prison statistics | 


teach us. it is, therefore, urged that man- 
ual training must be given in the common 
schools, and a workshop added as part of 
the school apparatus. 

The end of all education is moral char- 
acter, and it is possible to achieve the high- 
est intellectual development only when 
the moral nature is cultivated. It is, there- 
fore, a happy augury fr the future that 
the wisest and best teachers demand that 
moral instruction be given in the public 
schools as the basis,of good citizenship, 
and as the only corrective of the lack of 
moral fibre too prominent in the national 
character. In short, the demand of the 
time is this: ‘*Put your whole boy and 
girl to school; give them the very best 
teachers in every department; make com- 
pulsory education the law of the land, and 
then rigidly enforce it.” 

The more thorough education of teach- 
ers with special training for their work, is 
another hopeful demand of the age. 
‘*Three-fourths of the teachers of the coun- 
try are women, and of these, three-fourths 
have had only five years’ experience in 
teaching.” Never before in the history of 


| the world have women enjoyed the educa- 


tional advantages now open tothem. “Of 
the 988 universities and colleges of the 
United States, with their 151,000 students, 
two-thirds admit women. The great inter- 
est of the people in the cause of education 
is shown by the splendid gifts of the last 
twenty years, as recited by a former presi- 
dent of Wellesley in a late address. 

Seven and a half millions have been 
added to Harvard during the last two de- 
cades, and Yale has been made over by her 
Twenty millions have been given 
for Stanford College on the Pacific slope, 
and one million is to be expended for a 
college at Chicago. Wellesley, Smith, and 
Bryn Mawr College have been founded for 
women, while Vassar has just celebrated 
her twenty-fifth anniversary. Moremoney 
has been bestowed in college endowments 
during the last twenty years than during 
the previous two hundred. 

The great Chautauqua movement, with 
its clubs and reading-circles, is extending 
everywhere. Of its one hundred thousand 
members, nine-tenths are women. The 
Pundita Ramabai is teaching high-caste 
Hindu widows in India, and the money for 
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the qutenneins is furnished by Aaneriems 
women. 
tional era of remarkable prominence and 
activity. And yet. in view of the fact that 
even in professional life only eighteen per 
cent. of lawyers have had a college train- 
ing, only five per cent. of physicians, and 
a small minority of clergymen, while mil- 


lions of our people are unable to read and | 


We are in the midst of an educa- | 
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write and yet are legal voters, the needs of | 
the nation are immense, and no such thing | 


as a halting ground is visible in the educa- | 


tional outlook. 
Marky A. LIVERMORE. 
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THE Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 
in New York, with offices at 24 East 42d 
Street, and 24 Union Square East, meets a 
long-felt want. 
who are strangers to the city need help 
about, can be had from the Chaperon 
Bureau. See special notices. 


oo 


The Blue Hill Mineral Spring Water 
never was in greater demand than during 
the present heated term. If more had been 
used aun-strokes might have been less fre- 
quent. 
the Massachusetts Agency, 219 ‘Tremont 








Everythiog which women | 


Let our readers go or send to, 


Street, and give this excellent Maine water | 


a trial. 
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NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK. 
The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 


largely depends on thorough organization and | 


co-operation. 


Every one who sees this notice is | 


earnestly requested to send the address of every | 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of | 


the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 
‘‘straight-out” suffragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
send the address of every former New Yorker 
now residing or sojourning elsewhere, who is 
opposed to woman’s disfranchisement. This, 
also, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Albert O. Willcox, 
Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, N.Y. 
City. M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 





SPECIAL N OTICES 


Boston Shopping Burenu.—Aééress, by letter 
only, 3 Park Street, Room 7. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Lowest market prices. Ex- 
pert buyers. Strangers accompanied and advised at 
a moderate charge if arrangements have been 
previously made, Send for circular. 





A lady who wishes to spend next winter in New 
York would like a six months’ situation as teacher 


or companion. Would prefer half-grown girls’ as 
pupils. Can teach drawing, painting and gymnas- 
tics, in addition to the common branches. Is a 
good teacher. References furnished. Would not 
wish to live in the house, and can devote six hours 

a day to teaching. Address C. I’. 8., WOMAN’s 
Jou RNAL office. 





Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- 
plied by addressing Mra. Anna H. Kurrill, Concord, 
Mass. Price per dozen tumblers, Grape, Barberry, 
Quince, Cranberry, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season for any variety, such as 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 
in or before the fruit season. 








Proof-Keader.—W anted, a situation as proof- 
reader, by a Southern woman, who can give excel- 
lent references as to ability. Has read proof for 
one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address 
Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 


Bureau is at No. 24 Union Square, East (not at 94 
as formerly stated). The Bureau has also opened 





a branch office at No. 24 East 42d Street. 
% Park St., 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 


12, Ist), 


“O for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied te depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON ‘YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? Nails ? 
Chicago, lil. 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Providence, R. J. 





LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET. 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. - 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 


Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





| COWLES “4 purnedh 82 Bosom 


may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties | 


or readings. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- | 


day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 


Both rooms, including use of camp- | 


visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class | 


accommodations at low rates in a —— family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by a 
A., Brooklyn P.O. 


dressing Mrs. | 
Ladies will be met at boat or | 


train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- | 


ences e xchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 


newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 


libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau | 


offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
. 8S. Hate H, M M: unager. 
American and Weeslen Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


BOUMINE BILLOWS ox mx sea, 








or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your | 


presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 





(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lists of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) 





OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price $l. Arr. for Piano 
rouse PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
ON. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 


SABBATH. DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beautiful | 


Melodies, finely arranged, Price $1. 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS, 12 first-class songs by the best authors, 
Price $!. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 | 
jolly Songs. 200,000 suld. Price 50 cents. 


OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 100 
of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
Price 50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Cari Zerrahn. 29 splendid Cho- 
poe and Secular. Most of them quite new. 
rice 


Any book mailed for retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 





FEDERAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


Shares in the new series are now for sale, payable 
on or before Aug. 7th, and may be secured by mail 
or on application to 

WM. WARDWELL, Sec’y, Boston P.O. 

BiLLINGS B. REED, President. 





ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KEnweTH R. Caanroas, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Stili Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. F i. circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 





fire. for College, Scientific school, business and 
For catalogue and particulars addreas NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 


AE. in August and after September 10th. 


[0086 Wrist Belge Gloves 


FOR TRAVELLING. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, Boston, 


Has received another importation 





of the famous loose wrist or Belge | 


Gloves for shopping and travelling. 


THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 





THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, 


It is a magazine devoted 
to hea:thful and artisiic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence. and 
to all of the artistic phases 
of refined and intellectual 

e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social culture 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enjoy their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
by entire year, which are 

the greatest importance 
3 women, 


J e Boston Traveller says: 
. “Mrs, Miller makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
an can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
* health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan‘ards.” 
Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 

THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 

THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 

363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do ydu read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
f so, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case, 


Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 
Orders for rare books promptly filled. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine | 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situat 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to Li 2 Send for circular. 

W.L ALBKE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Miss Wilde, WomMAN's JOURNAL Office. 

















LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Wowen Saturdays (2 to4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
rs. E. G. Woelper. 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate ali Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs 








Malden office, 
C. P. Lacoste. 


Once Usel, Always Used. 
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Velvet 
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After experimenting for over twenty years, we 
have succeeded in making by machinery a 


Compressed, Polished and Rounded 


WOODEN TOOTH-PICK 


which supplies a long-felt want. It is strong 
and reliable, free from splinters and other 
objectionable features found in the common 
wooden tooth-pick. 


Sample Box of 300 Tooth-Picks, by 


Mail, 10 Cents. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers, Station- 
ers, &c. Also by 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


14 Federal Street, Boston, 


Manufacturing Stationers, 


HEADQUARTERS 
For all kinds of Wooden Tooth-Picks. 
UNI TY for those who 

WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring’ these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials an@ contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 


One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





' C.H. Simonds & Go., Printers,111 Arch St., Boston. 


It is Hot-Forged and 
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Is life worth 
As there i: 
Wail of the 
Or tyrann} 
Long as ther 
Or streami 
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That smile 
Long as ata 
rhe heart, 
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Life is wor 
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